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FOREWORD 


UNDs for public education have rarely been adequate. Even now, with 

the national income almost doubled, and greater proportions divertable 

to other than subsistence items, the amount for education remains relatively 
low. Antiquated, inequitable, illogical, and unproductive school finance policies 
are partially responsible. The substitution of unified, fair, consistent, and 
businesslike systems for financing education would secure and maintain greater 
public approval. 

Individuals, including those with average or low incomes, are quite generous 
in paying for ample educational opportunities for their own children. No in- 
vestment gives parents more enduring satisfactions. But the public, with 
equally adequate resources, and a corresponding interest in children, has 
continued to spend sparingly when buying public-school education. 

Local tax levies for school purposes are approved more often, and usually 
by a greater majority vote, than levies for other purposes. This indicates a 
general willingness to provide for schools, but still the total amount of money 
supplied is too small for the purpose. Resistance to paying ample amounts in 
the form of taxes arises from the fact that tax money is used for many other 
purposes which the public does not enthusiastically endorse. 

School officials, administrators, and teachers can help to improve the situation 
for education by developing sound methods of collecting, distributing, budget 
ing, and spending school funds. Many good school finance proposals have 
been lost in the legislatute or enactment of needed legislation has been greatly 
delayed, because of varying points of view argued in public by educators. Thru 
intelligent discussion of the principles involved in good financial administration, 
the profession can unite on the goals it seeks. 

United action, in the interest of the profession and of education, has long 
been the purpose of the National Education Association and the many affiliated 
organizations of professional educators. Evidence of the profession’s desire to 
make important progress in financing education is contained in the present 
report. The NEA Committee on Tax Education and School Finance, having 
a total membership of over 600 representatives from many of the state and 
local associations of educators, planned this survey of school finance recom- 
mendations in cooperation with the NEA Research Division. The Division 
carried the study to completion and assumes responsibility for the report in 
its present form. 

An array of recommendations for financing schools, derived from various 
investigations of school finance practices, are presented in this bulletin as 
goals. The extent to which these goals are actually achieved in the school 
finance systems of the states is the major consideration. Reexamination of these 
recommendations, and selection for immediate use of those policies which will 
do most to improve the present system, should be the aim of the school finance 
committee in every state. Progress can be made thru sound programs of action 
that are in accord with the best educational experience. Such programs 
developed within the profession may very properly become the mosf important 
sources of legislative proposals, the initial step toward whatever legislation is 
required for more adequate support of public education. 


Witarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 








I. School Finance: An Unsolved Problem 


Slightly more than one hundred years ago 
important changes were made in the plan of 


paying for education. Previously, the major 


cost of sending children to schools had been 
paid privately by parents. Then in the 1830s, 
a “battle for free state schools,” well described 
by Cubberley, sought to establish education as 
a community responsibility rather than a church 
or family responsibility. Now, most of the 
money spent for education in the United 
States is provided by the public. 

Experiences of the past century have de- 
veloped good systems of financing public edu- 
cation in a few states. Systems in other states 
however, have not kept pace with changes in 
public finance and in demands for education, 
and are actually interfering with the pro- 
vision of an acceptable program of public edu- 
cation. 

Taxation of general property for the sup- 
port of government including public education 
was quite satisfactory prior to the intensive 
industrialization of recent years. Ownership 
of a productive farm, home or other valuable 
property is no longer a fair measure of ability 
to pay. Instead, high ability to pay taxes is now 
associated with earnings of corporations, with 
incomes of workers, with business transactions, 
with manufacturing, and with communications. 
As a result, funds for the support of schools 
are now being obtained in larger and larger 
amounts from sources other than the general 
property tax. 

Public 
continues to be hampered by a lack of sufficient 
funds. This may be partially due to the failure 


school education in most. states 


to use good policies in collecting, distributing, 
and expending money for education. Author- 
ities in the field have produced many studies 
and reports that offer recommendations for 
financing education. Many believe that some 
of these recommendations, if enacted by legis- 
latures, would greatly assist with the provision 
of more adequate funds for schools. Many 
criticize the tardiness with which obviously 
good policies are put into operation. 


Purpose of This Study 


It is the purpose of the present study to 
facilitate the adoption of good school finance 


\ Com 
mittee on Tax Education and School | 
asked the NEA Research 


finance 


policies. To be more specific, the N1 
nance 
Division to search 
out school recommendations, to list 
them for careful scrutiny, to note the extent 


to which they are actually operating in the 
school finance systems of the various states, 
to indicate where most 


and progress can be 


made through the use of neglected recom- 


mendations well-known to leaders in school 
administration and finance. It is hoped that 
oft a 


finance committee in each state will be helpful 


such information in the hands school 
in determining a needed program of action. 
Adoption of more of the recommendations of 
school finance authorities should improve the 
finance systems in the various states, supply 
more adequate funds, and assure wiser expendi- 
tures of such funds in providing public educa- 


tion. 


Organization of the Bulletin 


The plan of making the study is outlined 
in Part II. Seventy-seven recommendations for 
financing public education, obtained from in- 
vestigations and reports, Table 
3 of Part III which also indicates the extent 


are listed in 
to which these policies or recommendations 
are in actual operation. The way to further 
in improving the 
systems of the states is pointed out in Part IV 
of this bulletin. 


progress school finance 


Uses for the Bulletin 
The bulletin should be useful to those in- 
terested in obtaining more adequate funds for 
education. It reveals points of weakness in 
many school finance systems that need imme- 
diate attention by legislatures. It indicates the 
probable values of 
showing the extent to which recommendations 


proposed legislation by 
involved are already embodied in the laws of 
other states. Members on school finance com- 
mittees designated by education associations 
should find the report useful in helping them 
to determine a progressive program of securing 
needed legislation and improving the adminis- 
of school finance statutes and 


tration regu- 


lations. 
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II. Recommendations on Financing Public Education 


The depression years were fruitful in the _ list of recommendations was submitted a1 
production of school finance studies. Condi- submitted to the five members of the core 
tions demanded investigations. Tax delin- mittee of the NEA Committee on Tax Ed 
quencies, classifications of property for tax- tion and School Finance, to approxin 
ation, tax exemptions, and reductions of prop- thirty having responsibilities for the adn 
erty valuation in many communities caused tration of school finance in state offices of 
local tax revenues to decrease to minor frac- cation, and to selected staff members of 
tions of the amounts formerly available for U. S. Office of Education and the Natio; 
public education. During the 1930’s school Education Association. 
finance was a topic of major importance at Seventy-seven carefully considered and 
many educational conferences. Frequent maga- vised statements finally entered into the « 
zine articles described reductions in school plete definition of a modernized system 
service due to desperate financial conditions. paying for public education. It was felt ¢! 
Studies, conferences, and articles followed the considerable value would come from the 
typical procedure of revealing shocking con- of these recommendations in appraising 
ditions and recommending solutions. varivus state systems of collecting, dist: 

A measure of relief came from the school — uting, and spending money for schools. 
finance legislation enacted under emergency The recommendations are not presented 
conditions but delays in adjusting to the new’ definite quotations from specific studies 
economic conditions caused school services to cause many of them were proposed by n 
be curtailed and terms to be shortened. It than one investigator. Also, thru the period 
was absolutely necessary for most states to scrutiny and revision many of the statement 
provide financial assistance to supplement re- were consolidated or were otherwise chan: 
duced revenues from 'ocal sources. Each year from the original form to make them sor 
the allocations of state money for education what more applicable to practices in all th 
increased while the proportions from local states. The seventy-seven goals are not 
taxes decreased. equal importance nor are they equally use! 

In the period following the depression, other Existing local conditions in some states limi! 
important school finance investigations were the kind of state system that can be adopt 
made.' These are significant in suggesting Few would deny, however, that most sc! 
more permanent solutions to the problems of finance systems can be improved by adjusti: 
providing adequate funds for education. present practices so that they embody more 

The NEA Committee on Tax Education the good principles now generally recor 
and School Finance has been gratified with mended by school finance authorities. 
the excellent recommendations in the field of 
school finance which recent years have brought, Checklist Prepared 
but the Committee is concerned about the slow 
progress in securing legislation consistent with As a means of determining the extent 
these good policies. Perhaps a_ spotlight which the seventy-seven recommended poli 
on sound recommendations, the Committee are already in actual operation, they we: 
reasoned, would helf some of the states to re- formulated as items in a checklist of 
adjust their laws and practices to present The complete list of goals along with 
economic conditions and educational needs. formation about the extent to which they 

As the first step in this NEA investigation, achieved is presented in Table 3 of Part |! 
recommendations of authorities on financing Experimentation with various ways 
education were accumulated from various stating the goals and preliminary tryouts wit 
studies. These were classified and restated to them indicated that the items could seldom 
describe, as accurately as possible, a compre- stated in such a way that a definite “ves” 
hensive and workable system of school finance. ‘“no’’ response would be accurate. Usu 
Over a period of several weeks the tentative the respondent would want to qualif, 


t 


1Selected references listed on pages 117 and 118. 
[90] 
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| 2 Goal is substantially in 


answer to record in some manner the degree 
of presence or absence of the proposed goal 
It seemed therefore, that more accurate in 
formation could be recorded if respondents 
were given the opportunity to estimate the 


achievement of each goal in the 


degree ot 
] 


school finance system of the state and to re 
port not only complete but partial use of the 
several goals. For instance, goal No. 52 which 
rated near the median on prevelance, reads as 
follows: 

52. A state teachers retirement system is in oper 
ation, at least one-half the cost of which is paid by 
the state, and which after thirty years of service 
provides a retirement allowance of at least one-half 
the average salary for the last ten years. 


A respondent desiring to report the presence 
of an otherwise good retirement system in 
which the retirement allowance was less than 
half the final salary would need some means 
that the 
partially but not fully in effect. 

To permit checking degrees of presence, 


recommendation is 


two additional inserted in the 
checklist between the extremes of 


steps were 
ia) ” 

yes” and 
“no,” and the four steps were identified and 


defined as follows: 


3 Goal is in operation in the state and the degree 
of attainment may be regarded as the maximum. 

effect, but additional 
legislation or administrative effort is needed for 
more complete attainment. 

1 Goal is only slightly in effect or is partially at 
tained in some other way. 


0 Goal is not in effect. 


Assignment of numerals 3, 2, 1, and 0, as 


} designations for the four responses also sup- 
| plied a means of rating the extent to which the 


policies or goals are used. Roughly, a total 


sof the numbers checked for any volicy on the 
forty-nine checklists 
» Hawaii would give some information about 
| the nationwide use of the goal. National totals 
s for the goals might range from 147 to 0, and 
ithe larger total would indicate the greater 
B prevalence of the practice. As an illustration, 
}two goals rating 111 and 31 respectively and 


from the states and 


differing widely in extent of use are cited: 


Total Rating—111 


13. State funds for education are apportioned 


)and distributed in accordance with objective pro- 
cedures which do not grant discretionary authority 
= to the officer responsible for apportionment. 


Total Rating—31 


> 


32. The financial accounting records 
school systems are audited period ally 


department of education 


Item No. 


ind O ratings amounting to 111 


13 with a total of the 

Is more 

uccepted and in more general use than 

No. 32 which had a total of only 31. 
The totals of the 


given in each state would range 


seventy-seven 

trom 

0. A larger total would mean that the state 
school finance system embodies the recom 
mendations in larger measure than in another 
state having a smaller total. ‘The school finance 
ystem of New Jersey, for example, in which 


the combined 


ratings for the seventy-seven 
items was 132, is more consistent with recent 
recommendations of authorities than is the 
system in Texas which had a total of 87. 

It should be emphasized here that 
summations of checklist values are only rough 


A che k ot 3. 


indicating the policy is in complete operation, 


these 
approximations of prevalence. 


does not mean that three times as many school 
units are employing the practice as in another 
state where a rating of 1 (slightly in effect) 


Neither have 


with 


was checked. these totals any 


significance reference to amounts of 
money expended or to the numbers of pupils 


Rather, 


opinions of those who evaluated state practice 


enrolled. the checking indicates the 
in terms of the proposed goals. Jn each case 
the respondent tried to select that definition 
among the four, which most closely described 
the extent to which the goal was present in the 
state. 


school finance system of his 


Checking by the Research Division 


One set of seventy-seven goals was checked 
tor each state by the Research Division. For 
this checking, information was obtained from 
many sources. Earlier school finance studies 
and summaries prepared by the Division were 
used. Reports from other research agencies in- 
cluding the U. S$. Office of 


also used. The two-page statements entitled 


Education were 


“School Finance Systems” prepared for the 
most part by the states in cooperation with the 
Research Division in 1945 and 1946 provided 
information about recent changes. 

Four to six identical copies of this com- 
pleted checklist were then prepared and re- 
ferred to authorities in each state for revision 
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and correction. The authorities to whom the 
checklists were sent included: 


1. School finance officials in state departments of 
education 

. School finance professors in state universities 

. Professors of public finance and taxation in state 
universities 

. Executive secretaries of state education associa- 
tions 

. Advisory committee members of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School Finance 


. Core committee members of the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance. 


Ordinarily the number of checklists dis- 
tributed was five per state. However, in three 
states, members of the core committee of the 
NEA Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance were different individuals 
from those included in any of the other five 
groups and in these cases six sets were sent. 
In seven other states the state education asso- 
ciation had not designated advisory committee 
members and consequently checklists were sent 
only to the remaining four authorities. 

Each school finance authority was asked to 
carefully review the list of goals, as checked 
by the Research Division and to offer his 
criticisms and corrections. Responses gave the 
opinions of these authorities relative to the 
proper checking and a more accurate definition 
of the extent to which each policy is operative 
in the several states. 

A total of 241 checklists were sent to school 
finance authorities in the forty-eight states and 
Hawaii and 159 were returned as indicated in 


Tables | and 2. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBERS OF CHECKLISTS 
DISTRIBUTED AND RETURNED 





Total 
which returned checklists 
each number 


Number Number of states Number of states 
of which 


received 


checklists each number 





1 2 3 





1* 
2 
24 


10 
6 
5 





Totals 46 





* West Virginia. 





TABLE 2.—RESPONSES TO THE 
SCHOOL FINANCE CHECKLISTS 





Number of 
checklists 
School finance authority 
Re- 
Sent turned 
? 


State department of education 

Professor of educational administra 
tion. . ; 

Professor of economics 

State education association 

Advisory committee member 

Core committee member 


Total 





Response to Checklist 


In submitting responses there was only 
state at Corrected checklist 
were received from all six authorities of West 
Virginia and no response was received fro: 
Rhode Island. However, the latter state | 
not been omitted from the report. Checking 
as originally determined by the Resea: 
Division has been used in place of any co 
sensus of the school finance authorities in that 
state. 

In all other cases, the checking as indicat 
by the returned checklists has been accept 
as accurately reporting the characteristics 
the state school finance systems. If as many 
three authorities agreed on the checking { 
the goal, the rating was accepted, irrespect 
of the ratings by others. If there were not 
many as three identical ratings for an ite 
the consensus was determined by calculatir 
the average of the 3, 2, 1, and 0 values whi 
were checked. In borderline cases, some rec: 
nition was given to the fact that consens 
ratings were generally higher than _ thos 
originally established by .the Research Di 
sion, and also to the probability that respon 
ents tended to agree with the ratings check 
on the lists received. 

Letters and explanations which accon 
panied returned checklists were also useful i! 
determining with accuracy the opinions of ¢! 
authorities with respect to, several items 
the states. These comments were subsequent 
used in preparing revisions and additions t 
statements of goals. Changes in the goals 
themselves, recommended by authorities 
various states have been included in Part IV 


each extreme. 





THE 


STS III. Attainment of Recommended Goals by 
Present School Finance Systems 
Percent 
re- 
turned Not all of the principles of school finance prevalence rating for each il. This total 
gathered from studies made in recent years can in each instance was cepted eral 
be considered as modern. Investigators recom ndex of the extent to whic! » principle is 
mend procedures that succeed in accomplish veing followed in the state school finance 
ing desired purposes, regardless of whether systems thruout the nation. It represents an 
they are new or old. Many among the seventy estimate of the prevalence of the goal, even 
seven included in the checklist, which serves as tho it must be kept in mind that the principle 
the basis of this study, are as old as public s being followed completely in some states, 
education in the United States. Other recom partially in other states, and not at all in 
mendations however, are relatively untried. still other states. The possible totals could 
The extent to which each goal is actually have ranged from three-times-49, or 147, 
operating in the school finance systems of down to zero. They actually ranged from 143 
nly one the states was the basic consideration in this to 0. Within the accuracy of these procedures, 
hecklists inquiry, and a summary of the findings is pre- the goal receiving a prevalence rating of 143 
of West sented in this section. Consensus ratings for has been incorporated into the forty-nine 
ed fron the seventy-seven goals, determined from the school finance systems to the extent of 97 
tate has returned checklists in the manner described percent of complete achievement. 
hecking in Part II, constituted the basis for com- A complete list of the seventy-seven goals 
Researc| parison. The forty-nine ratings of 3, 2, 1, or with their ratings from school finance authori 
iny con 0 for each item were totaled to establish a_ ties in the states, is presented in Table 3 
; in that 


dicated TABLE 3.—SEVENTY-SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 


accepted 





Istics 01 ; Number of states Totals of Ratings 
many as Identi- giving each of 
: fication the following Number 
king for number ratings out of Percent 
of goal possible of 147 
espective 2 l 147 


e€ not as 4 5 7 


an item 
‘culating GENERAL SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 
The program of support for public education is such that schooling is 


es whic available for every child in the state in Grades I to XII, inclusive 


we recog - , 
The program of school support makes it practicable to provide educational 
onsensus services for as many children prior to Grade I as are enrolled in Grade I. 


n__ those { The program of school support makes it practicable to provide educa- 
tional services for as many persons beyond Grade XII as are enrolled 


“h Divi in Grade XII 


respond The program of school support is so adjusted that no school administra- 
-he “ke | tive unit expends an average per classroom that is lower than 20 percent 
CHECKEE below the median level of support for all classrooms of the state 


School administrative units combine in one general fund all receipts for 


accom- current operating expenses from local, state, and federal sources and 
: spend those funds for the general school program, subject only to state 
useful in laws and regulations of the state department of education 
ns of the The current operating expense per pupil in average daily attendance is 
‘t ‘ not less than the national average 
items lI! 
ntl The percent of “total income payments” to residents of the state expended 
equenti) for current school operation is not less than the average percent for the 
ns to the nation. . 
he goals The plan of school support results in a median annual salary for teachers 
goal 


which exceeds the average amount paid annually to gainfully employed 
rities 10 workers in the state 


‘art IV ; The subdivision of the state into school administrative units is such as 
to promote economy and efficiency in the administration of the schools 





TABLE 3.—SEVENTY-SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS (Cont.) 





Number of states Totals of Ratings 
giving each of - 
the following Number 
ratings out of 
possible 
2 1 147 


5 7 








STATE SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 
A. Characteristics of State Assistance 


10 The state funds distributed to assist in providing public education are 
integrated or unified, rather than being distributed in the form of 
numerous allowances for special purposes 


The program of school support encourages the development of local school 
administrative units of sufficient size to obtain economy and efficiency 
in administration. . 


State financial controls of education are exercised thru the establishment 
minimum standards and safeguards necessary to assure adequacy, 
economy, and efficiency, but the responsibility for the actual organiza- 
tion and administration of education in local administrative units is 
definitely delegated to those units > 


State funds for education are apportioned and distributed in accordance 
with objective. procedures which do not grant discretionary authority 
to the officer responsible for apportionment 


The yield of a uniform tax levy on general property, based on uniformly 
determined valuations or determined by the application of an objective 
index of tax-paying ability which assumes uniform assessment policies, 
is be by the state in determining funds which should be available 


General property valuations for taxation are established with a high 
degree of uniformity thruout the state 


General property valuations are determined in accordance with regula- 
tions and procedures prescribed and supervised by a state regulatory 
body... on 


. Definition of the Foundation Program of Education 


17 The state has defined a public-school foundation program in terms of 
specific annual costs of education, recognized as the basic amounts that 
must be made available for children in the public schools of the state 


The foundation program or plan of school support includes amounts for 
instruction which are adjusted to variations in pupil-teacher ratios 
=e = oa the operation of necessary schools in areas of sparse 
popu . 


The foundation program calculations for the various administrative units 
include amounts for instruction that are adjusted to variations in the 
qualifications of teachers employed by those units 


The foundation program or plan of school support provides for elementary 
classroom costs that are not lower than 80 percent of the amount allowed 
for secondary-school classrooms d 


The necessary cost of nonresident tuition is included in the calculations 
of the foundation program 


The foundation program or plan of state aid to public education includes 
an allowance for necessary school transportation ine 


The _— pro ~ calculations include rg allowances for 


pupils receiving cational services prior to Grade I 
The foundation program calculations include paditionsl ammege for 
those receiving educational services beyond Grade X 


The state department of education is authorized to include in foundation 
ye calculations a total amount for capital outlay and debt service 
state, which is at least 10 percent of the total expenditure for 

salaries of the professional staff in the public schools of the state... 


C. Requirements for Participation in State Funds 


26 ~=— All requirements for aes in state funds are objective and capable 
of impartial administration . 








3.—SEVENTY-SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS (Cont.) 


es 





f Ratings Number of states Totals of Ratings 


Identi- giving each of 
fication the following Number 
Percent number ratings outof Percent 
of 147 of goal possible of 147 
l ( 147 


4 


All requirements for participat 


A statewide uniform minimum « 
required 


A statewide uniform minim 
} 


required for school purposes 

The budgets of local school administrative units ar 
the state department of education to determine w 
program requirements are being met 


1 1 


31 Basic financial accounting procedures, forms, and 
prescribed and supervised by the state departmer 


The financial accounting records of the local school 
periodically by the state department of educati 


School funds must be expended without discrimir 
because of race, color, or creed 


34. School funds must be expended wit ¢ discrimir 
because of place of residence, social sit or e& 


School administrative units are required t pend f 
at least the amount included in the foundatior 
for that purpose 


36 School administrative units are required to pay all t 
much as is provided by a statewide minimum-salary r 


Proposals for all school bond issues mvst be reviewed t 
ment of education to assure that requirements of t 
minimum program regulations are being met 


38 Bonds issued for the construction of permanent scl 


required to be amortized over a period of not to exce 


Liquidation of obligations to pay principal and interes | building 
bonds must be scheduled so that total annual payment r debt service 
are approximately equal 


40 School building bonds must be callable after a period of 1 years 


41 Free textbooks must be supplied t ill pupils in the slic elementar 
schools 


42 Free textbooks must be supplied to all students in th ul condary 
schools 


Requirements for participation in state funds tend to safeguz he mini- 
mum program of education but do not restrict loca ‘ n pro- 
viding educational service 


State Public-School Fund 


44 Total appropriations to the state public-school fund are based upon units 
of instructional load rather than being fixed amounts or being dependent 
upon the proceeds of earmarked taxes irrespective of the total current 
cost of education 


45 Appropriations to the state public-school fund are suffi 
state's share of the cost of the foundation program 


16 The total amount distributed annually for general, equalization, and 
special aids to education, from state school funds, is not less than 60 
percent of the total cost of public-school education in Grades I thru 
XII in the state 


An amount equal to at least 30 percent of the cost of 1 lic education in 
the state is distributed from the state public-school f , not uniformly 
to school units but as equalization aid, to assist with the provision of 
the foundation program, where other revenues unif« y available are 
insufficient 





TABLE 3——-SEVENTY-SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS (Cont.) 





Number of states Totals of Ratings 
giving each of 
the following Number 
out of 
possible 
147 


7 





48 The state public-school fund for the support of the foundation program 
is distributed at regular intervals of not more than three months 


State Funds for Special Educational Purposes 


49 In addition to funds for general and equalization aids, the state provides 
supplementary support needed for important new services, on an 
experimental or emergency basis 


Special funds for projects in excess of the defined foundation program, 
such as special education, experimentation, capital outlay, rehabilita- 
tion, and emergencies, are apportioned on the basis of objective formulas 
that take into consideration both the educational need and the financial! 
ability of each local school administrative unit 


In apportioning state funds for new school buildings, the state department 
of education has authority to establish minimum standards regulating 
the approval of location, site, and plan of construction , 


A state teachers retirement system is in operation, at least one-half th« 
cost of which is paid by the state, and which after thirty years of service 
provides a retirement allowance of at least one-half the average salary 
for the last ten years 


A school employees’ retirement system for the nonprofessional staff is in 
operation, at least one-half the cost of which is paid by the state, and 
which after thirty years of service provides a retirement allowance of 
at least one-half the average salary for the last ten years 


A plan of state insurance is in operation, which provides adequate coverage 
for all public-school buildings and other school property 


55 A plan of state insurance is in operation, which provides adequate coverage 
for the system of school transportation 


State Revenues 


56 State revenues are sufficient to permit the payment in full of all state 
appropriations needed to pay the state portien of the cost of education 


57 More than 99 percent of all state revenues are derived from sources other 
than the general property tax. ; 


58 More than 50 percent of the state tax revenues are derived from taxes on 
personal and business income ‘ 


More than one-half the state funds for public-school education is provided 
periodically by !egislative appropriation and does not come from ear- 
marked taxes 


The machinery for collecting state taxes reduces evasion and tax delin- 
quency to a minimum 


LOCAL SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 


Local school administrative units are authorized to levy for school pur- 
poses a general property tax in excess of any minimum required for 
participation in state funds 


The amount of tax on general property, which electors of a local school 
administrative unit can levy for current school operating expenses, is 
not limited: 

By constitutional provisions 


By statutory provisions. ........ 








TABLE 3.—SEVENTY-SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS (Cont.) 





a , Number of states Totals of Ratings 
Identi- giving each of 
Ratings fication the following Number 
number Goal ratings out of Percent 
of goal possible of 147 
Percent § 2 1 147 
of 147 - = 
s 4 5 


Every local school administrative unit has sufficient leeway 
general property taxes to enable it to develop a progran 
that is as adequate and satisfactory as local resources will permi 

The general property tax levies of the local school system are determined 
by school officials without the necessary approval of, or power of modi- 
fication by, any municipal or other local government authority 


The machinery for collecting local taxes reduces tax eva n and delir 
quency to a minimum 


All local taxes for public schools, except for revenues pledged to debt 
service, are applied to the support of the general education program 


The local school system has authority to issue bonds for capital outlay 
' 


secured by an unlimited levy or an irrepealable levy 


The issuance of bonds by the local school system for capital outlay is 
subject to statutory and administrative controls over the total indebted 
ness incurred 


The tax bases for bonds are sufficiently broad to enable school adminis 
trative units to take full advantage of prevailing bond market condi- 
tions 


Local school systems make a substantial part of their capital outlay 
expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis 

Local school administrative units are free to seek and develop progressive 
educational methods for the improvement of the local program of 
education 


FEDERAL SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 


(None in effect at present time 

A federal appropriation equal to not less than 10 percent of the total cost 
of public-school education in the nation is available to supplement 
state public-school funds 


At least 50 percent of the federal appropriation for public schools is dis- 
tributed on the basis of equalization principles to states having low 
ability to support public education 


Not less than 20 percent of the federal appropriation for public schools is 
distributed to state public-school funds as general aid, on the basis of 
some measure of educational load 


All federal money appropriated for public elementary and secondary 
education is added to the state public-school funds and in each state is 
distributed to local school administrative units in accordance with the 
same method used in allocating state money for the foundation program 


of education 
Federal appropriations for public works that can be allocated for school 
plant facilities are distributed to the state public-school funds and are 


administered by the state department of education 


Totals 








Attainment of Goals 


Among the goals listed in Table 3 may be 
noted some which are almost universally ac- 
cepted and in widespread operation in the 
school finance systems of the nation. Others 
will be found that had extremely low ratings, 
even as low as zero, and which are not yet in 
use. A few of each kind are especially inter- 
esting. Recommended goals which were sep- 
arated into these two classifications are briefly 
stated in Tables 4 and 5. In these tables the 
extent of use of the goals is represented by 
average ratings listed in columns 3. These 
averages are in the scale from 3.0 to 0.0 and 
were obtained by dividing the total ratings 
listed in column 7 of Table 3, by 49, the total 
number of states and Hawaii. An average near 
3.0 indicates almost universal usage of the 
principle thruout the nation. 


TABLE 4.—TEN RECOMMENDED 
GOALS WIDELY ACHIEVED 





Average Percent 
of of 
3,2,1,0 maxi- 

ratings 


Brief statement 








4 








Total amount of bonded indebted- 
ness is regulated. 


Local taxes, except for debt serv- 
ice, are applied to general edu- 
cational program . 


State revenues are sufficient to pay 
state appropriations to educa- 
tion, in full 


Requirements for participation in 
state funds are equitable 


Local school systems have author- 
ity to issue bonds. . 


Local school units can levy general 
property taxes for school pur- 
poses. 


State appropriations are sufficient 
to meet state's share of cost of 
education......... 


School funds must be expended 
without discrimination 


Requirements for participation in 
state funds are objective....... 


Local administrative units are free 
to seek and develop progressive 
educational methods 23 , 76 





® For goal 69 (column 1) the total of the ratings for the 48 
states and Hawaii was 143. This is 97 percent (cohumn 4) of 
147, the maximum for complete achievement and it yields an 
average of 2.9 (column 3) in the 3, 2, 1, 0 rating scale. 








TABLE 5.—TEN RECOMMENDED 
GOALS THAT ARE RARELY IN USE 





Identi- 
fication 
number 
of goal 


. Average wes rcent 
Brief statement of yf 
of goal 3,2,1,0 maxi 


ratings mur 


1 2 3 





School building 
called any time after ten 
from date of issue 


bonds may be 
years 


State funds are allocated for the 
support of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades in the publi 
school system 

A state insurance plan provides 

adequate coverage for school 

buildings and other schoo! prot 
erty 


A state insurance plan provides 
adequate coverage for the school 
transportation system 


The state allocates funds t 
school units to pay for 
outlay and debt service 


1ocal 


capital 


Federal aid to public educatior 
not less than 10 percent of the 
total cost 


At least one-half the federal money 
for education is distributed 
equalization aid 


At least 20 percent of th 
money for educatior 
tributed as general aid 


Federal money for educ: 
awarded to the 
tributed by them to local schoo 
units on the basis of methods 
used in allocating state funds 
for education.... 


atior 


states is dis- 


Federal money for schoo] building 
construction allocated to the 
states is administered by the 
state departments of education 





Most of the goals listed in Table 4 
fundamental, and have been incorporated 
school finance systems from the early beg: 
nings of public education in the United St 
Many of those in Table 5, in 
comparatively recent 
adapt the educational program to present 
economic conditions. ‘They 
on which there is difference ‘of opinion reg 
ing their effectiveness in solving new prob! 
of school finance. Inertia and unwillingness 
adopt new methods may account in pa! 
the infrequent use of some school finance | 
ciples. More important, the latter fiv: 
Table 5 cannot be adopted as state pol 
until the federal government makes some p! 


contrast, 


proposals, needed 


also include som 
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FIGURE I 
HOW THE GOALS RATED 


Identification Total of 49 <- Average of 
number of 3, 2, 1, ami O 3, 2, 1, and O Average ratings _ 
tings ratings : 1,0 2.0 
a 
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vision for general and equalization aid to the 
states for public education. 

A complete listing of the 77 goals by identifi- 
cation numbers, along with their individual 
total and average ratings is presented in Figure 
I. The goals are separated into four groups ap- 
proximately equal in size, including 20, 19, 19, 
and 19 respectively, which might be labeled 
“highest”, “high middle’, “low middle”, and 
“lowest.” Those in the highest or “A” group 
are quite widely achieved while those in the 
lowest or “D” group are not embodied in the 
school finance systems of most states to any 
appreciable extent. 

In Table 6 the goals are grouped by average 
prevalence ratings. Only five goals are achieved 
to the extent of 2.5 to 3.0 in the 3, 2, 1, 0 scale 
or are established nationwide in excess of 83 
percent of complete achievement. The table in- 
dicates that the-goals in the checklist are well 
distributed over a very wide range of preva- 
lence. 

In Table 7 the goals are listed in the four 
approximately equal groups used in Figure I, 
but they are also classified according to general, 
state, local, and federal emphasis as presented 
in the original checklist. 

Distribution of the seventy-seven goals 
shown in Table 7 reveals marked variation in 
extent of adoption of general, state, local, and 


TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF SEVEN 

TY-SEVEN GOALS ACCORDING To 

AVERAGE OF RATINGS ASSIGNED By 
SCHOOL FINANCE AUTHORITIES 





Number of goals 


Averages of 
in each group 


3, 2, 1, O ratings 


1 2 


federal goals for school finance. Fifty- 

66 percent of the goals are listed in colum: 
and classified as ‘“‘state’’ This im 
that a large majority of school finance re 


goals. } 


mendations of recent 
have been closely related to the state pri 

of finance. These fifty-one state goals in ‘J 
7 are rather evenly distributed among the f 


investigators in 


prevalence classes with twelve in the hig 
group fifteen, 
three groups of goals achieved in lower deg: 


and fourteen, and ten 
Six of the nine goals classified as ‘‘g 
fall into the 
These principles, pertaining to the total « 
cational situation, deserve special conside 


two lowest prevalence cl 


TABLE 7.—PREVALENCE OF RECOMMENDED SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS IN 
SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS OF THE STATES 





Averages of 3, 2,1, & 0 
ratings assigned oan 


Identifying numbers of recommended schoo! finance goals* 


Total number 





to goals 


General 


Federal of goals 








1 





28, 2 
36, 38, 
§2,§ 


11, 


42, 
50, 


23, 
37, 
55, 


bs} 6 





Totals 1.39 $1 


Goal numbers 10-60 





® Identifying numbers refer to corresponding numbers of goals listed in Table 3 and Figure I. 
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rene! 1] 
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tal edu 
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and undoubtedly should be achieved in greater 
degree as recommended by authorities in school 
finance. 

Ten of the twelve “local” goals in column 4 


appear in the highest and high middle groups. 


In contrast every federal policy is identified 
with the lowest prevalence group. The rela 
tively high ratings shown for local finance 
goals arises from the fact that education has 
been local in character and in its administra 
tion since the earliest days of free schools. 
Principles of school finance that here are 
classified as local have been developed, evalu 
ated, revised, and retested by more than two 
centuries of practical school experience. State 
and federal policies, by way of contrast, are 
relatively weak and are recent in origin. There 
is every reason to believe that they are coming 
into greater prominence and will be more fully 
achieved as time goes on. 

The five federal goals might have been 
omitted from the checklist, in view of the 
present status of federal aid for education. 
However, they were included because many 
regard them as the most significant recommen 
dations made by school finance authorities in 
recent years. Their placement in this group of 
recommendations also serves to indicate the 
legitimate place of federal aid to education in 
the total program of financing the schools. 

A summary of the characteristics of the 
twenty goals already widely achieved and in 
general use stands as an interesting contrast to 
a corresponding summary of finance goals that 
are farthest from attainment. Such a com- 
parison is made here by summarizing the es 
sential provisions of the goals which are quite 
prevalent and those that are rarely used, shown 
in sections A and D of Figure I and Table 7. 


(A) Provisions of Twenty Most Prevalent Goals 


General A substantial amount of money is pro 
vided for a reasonably adequate educa 


tional program in Grades I to XII. 


State funds from other sources than the 
genera) property tax are collected efh 
ciently, and distributed objectively with 
out discrimination to local school units 
at regular intervals. Requirements for 
participation are equitable, and state con- 
trols tend to safeguard a minimum pro 
gram of education. 


School units can levy taxes in excess of 
the rates required for participation in 
state funds, to develop educational ser- 
vices adjusted to local needs and initia 


tive. Bonds, limited in amount by statu- 
tory and administratiy ontrols, may be 
issued to prov ide nece arv school build- 


ings. 
Federal None 


D) Recommendations That Are Not in Wide- 


spread Operation 


General School units have complete control over 
local expenditures and none of them are 
operated at a cost level that is lower 
than 20 percent below the median for 
the state. Median teachers’ salaries are 
above the average amount paid gain 


fully employed workers of the state 
full p! 1 k f tl tat 


State State funds are provided for education 

above and below the usual twelve 
grades, for school buildings and debt 
service, and for other emergencies or 
supplementary needs. State revenues 
come chiefly from taxes on incomes. The 
state department of education reviews 
proposals for new school buildings, su- 
pervises issuance of bonds callable after 
ten years, and supervises the financial 
accounting records of the local school 
units. State insurance plans provide 
adequate coverage for the protection of 
school property and for the school trans- 


portation system 


Local New school buildings are partially f- 


nanced on a pay-as-vou-go basis 


Federal Substantial amounts of general and 


education 
are allocated to the states by the federal 


equalization aid for public 


government for redistribution to local 
school units according to methods used 
in distributing state funds 


A more detailed view of the classes of goals 
that are more or less prevalent in the school 
finance systems of the states is given in Table 8. 
Here the seventy-seven goals are grouped, 
arranged and listed as they were in the check- 
list. The accepted ratings for all goals within 
each group are totaled and these totals are 
shown along with averages in the 3.0 to 0.0 
scale as well as the percent of the maximum 
possible ratings if all goals were checked as 
completely achieved. 

According to this procedure and to Table 8, 
the seventy-seven goals are in actual operation 
in the school finance systems of the nation only 
to the extent of 46 percent of full achievement. 
The average of the prevalence ratings for all 
seventy-seven goals was 1.4 in the checking 
scale from 3 to 0. 

Table 8 further indicates that recommenda- 
tions pertaining to local principles of school 
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finance and some of those related to the state 
program are being used extensively. Those 
concerned with an adequate definition of a 
foundation program and with granting state 
aid for special purposes, however, have not 
been very widely established, and the goals 
on federal aid to education are still entirely 
absent. In all three of these fields operating 
policies ire far from satisfactory and certainly 
they are at variance with recommendations of 
school finance authorities. 


TABLE 8—RELATIVE PREVALENCE 

OF NATIONALLY RECOMMENDED 

SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS CLASSIFIED 
BY SUBJECTS 





Num- 
Classification of goals ber of 
goals 


for all agesof of the 
goals 
in each 


group 
3 5 


ratings maximum 
possible 
rating 








547 


Characteristics of 
assistance. ........ 


Definition of 
foundation program, 


Requirements for 
participation....... 


Funds for education. . . 
Special aids 


Revenues for schools. . 








Special Aids 


State and federal aid for specific educational 
purposes usually are established by pressure 
groups with special interests, and once attained 
are tenaciously protected. For the most part, 
they are not in accord with good policies of 
educational administration because they as- 
sume that local school officials do not know 
the educational requirements of their com- 
munities and must be motivated to appropriate 
action by the offer of state and federal funds 
which can be used for no other purpose than 
the one specified. Purposes for which special 


grants have usually been made include y 
tional education, free textbooks, educatio: 
handicapped children, transportatior 
school lunches, and school libraries, as the |; 


pupil 


ing ones in a total list of forty or more variet 

Special forms of state aid are often rep 
when a foundation program is established. Su 
a plan assumes that the local school authoriti: 
will use good judgment in meeting local ne 
if adequate funds are provided. Up to 
point, experience in the states seems to indi 
that local administrators do not neglect ne 
of special fields under such circumstances 
Special aids have proved useful in developi: 
certain areas of instruction; but after the di 
velopmental work is done, school finance au 
thorities recommend that emphasis be placed 
on a comprehensive foundation program and 
that a unified plan for the allocation of funds 
replace the former allowances fo 
educational services. Special aids will continue 
to be used for experimental work, but 
should not be allowed to continue indefinitely 
The new service should prove itself worthy 
and be incorporated into the foundation pr 
gram or it should be abandoned. 

Relative acceptance of recommendations in 
other areas of school finance will be evident 
from Table 8. 


specif 


Achievement of Goals in the 
Several States 


Comparisons among the states will now be 
presented with respect to their use or nonuse 
of the various school finance recommendations 
Comparisons of these state ratings help t 
reveal the effects arising from various degrees 
of acceptance of the recommended 
finance principles. However, 
made on the basis of certain criterion are us¢ 
ful only to the extent that they are continuous 
ly associated with that measure of comparison 
Never should they be interpreted as sweeping 
commendations or as condemnations of an 


school 


comparisons 


entire state system of school finance, or 
educational merit. 

The values 3, 2, 1, and 0 as defined on th 
checklist, constitute the basis for comparisons 
of state acceptance of goals, just as in th 
preceding section the composite ratings fo 
the goals themselves were used to indicate th 
extent of their general use. The total of th: 
accepted ratings for all seventy-seven goal 
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for any state will serve as a general index of 
the extent to which the school finance system 
of the state incorporates the recommended 
goals. 

State totals calculated in this manner could 
range from three times seventy-seven, or 231 
down to zero. Totals for the forty-eight states 
and Hawaii actually ranged from 145 to 57. 
Again the higher ratings indicate wider use 
of the principles given in the checklist. 

Totals for the states are given in Figure II. 
Distribution of the states thruout the nation 
is shown in Figure III. In Table 9 the numbers 
of states are shown for each of eight groups 
segregated on the basis of their achierement 
of the seventy-seven school finance goals. 

Perhaps some explanation should be given 
with respect to the low rating of Nebraska 
Figure II on the use of the seventy-seven goals 
Four checklists 


were returned from authorities in this state 


in her school finance system. 


Two of them gave no ratings on thirty-four 
goals relating to a state program of financin 


education, indicating apparently that such 


principles were not applicable. The other tw: 


checklists rated most of these goals as not in 
effect. Consequently, the unchecked goals wer 
counted as if they had been checked ‘‘zero’ 
when the consensus ratings were determined 
If some of them had been checked one or two 
the total rating for the state would have been 
slichtiy higher than 57, but it is doubtful 
that the relative position with reference to 


other states would have been affected. 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF STATES 
ACCORDING TO DEGREES OF ATTAIN- 
MENT OF SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 





Number of 
states in 
each group 


Percent totals are of 231, 
the maximum for 77 items 
each checked ‘'3”’ 


Totals of 
3, 2, 1, O ratings 
for the states 


2 3 


Over 139 60%, 
127-138 59 
116-126 54 


104-115 49 
92-103 44 


81-— 91 35-39 
69— 80 30-34 
Under 69 Under 


Total 49 





It is not to be implied from Figure II that 


the states are arranged in order of educational 


rrierit. The data indicate only the extent to 


which the finance systems of the states embody 


the seventy-seven school finance goals that 


have been recommended in reports of school 


investigations completed in recent 


Quality 


finance 


years. ratings on state educational 


systems could not be undertaken on the basis 
of data available here in this report. The ex 
cellence of the school program depends upon 
amounts of money produced by the school 
finance system and upon how wisely the money 
is distributed and spent. Conformance to good 
school finance policies will not necessarily 
guarantee adequate sums of money for educa- 
tion but it will help to make wise use of the 
money available. Adequate funds are largely 
dependent upon the existence of re 


sources, 


Classification of State School 
Finance Systems 
Relative positions of th 
I] mend 


to their incorporation ot 


| ] ] 
evelope 
i y } | 


finance goals can be turther 
tabular data included in | 
Tr: bles B, i, and LD in the 


vasis of these 


igure II 


Appendix. On the 


} 


analyses the following classifica 


tions have been made gregating the states 


into seven groups indicating degrees of adhet 


ence and lack of adherence commended 


policies. 


1. Unusually strong in ing 


recent school finance studies 


Alabama New York 
Florida North Carolina 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Maryland Utah 

New Jersey 


} 


Strong in using recommended school finance 


les 
goais: 


Kentucky 


Ohio 


California 

Illinois 
Reasonably strong in use of recommended goals, 
but weak in acceptance of those which are most 


prevalent in other states: 


W ashington 
West Virginia 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Michigan 
Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 
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4. Moderate in use of goals recommended for In presenting the classification and in 


financing public education: 


Arizona 
Delaware 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


5. Reasonably weak in use of recommended school 
finance goals, but strong in acceptance of those 
which are most prevalent in other states: 


Idaho 
Kansas 
Minnesota 


Oregon 
Tennessee 
Vermont 


6. Weak in use of recommended goals of school 


finance: 


lowa 
Nevada 


New Mexico 
South Dakota 


7. Extremely weak in use of recommended school 


finance goals: 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Mississippi 


Montana 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Texas 


preting the relative positions of the st 
ratings should not be applied to other asp 
of education such as adequacy of funds « 

cellence of the public-school system. Th. 
rangement of the states in this series is 

upon one criterion only, namely, the exter 
usage of goals for 
education. that 
from the classification are stated in the fol! 


recommended finan 


Conclusions may be dr: 
ing paragraphs. 

States in Groups | and 
only prompt in adopting excellent recommer 
dations but they have also been leaders 
developing improved policies and in establis! 
ing sound school finance practices. Thos: 
Group 3 have been progressive in the us 
good policies, and there appears to be a mir 
mum imitation of other states as well 
minimum of adherence to outmoded pract 
of the past. These estimates arise from the fact 
that they had high ratings in general but lov 
ratings on those policies which were found 
be most prevalent. 


2 have beer 


TABLE 10.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RANKINGS ON USE OF SCHOOL FINANCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS AND FINANCIAL ADEQUACY 





on use of on 
recommended financial 
goals adequacy 


Ranking Ranking 
on use of on 
recommended financia 

goals adequacy 


State* 





2 3 





Pennsylvania 
Alabama... 
Indiana... 
New Jersey 


New York 
Utah.... 


North Carolina 
Pe 


Kentucky. 
California. . . 


Missouri. ........ 
West Virginia 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Rhode Island 
New Hampshire 
South Carolina 
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Arizona 
Delaware 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


Massachusetts 


Idaho. 
Minnesota 
Vermont 


Nevada 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
South Dakota 


New Mexico 


Connecticut 
Iowa... 


Kansas 
Mississippi 
Montana. 
Colorado . 


Texas. . 
Arkansas 
North Dakota 
Nebraska. . 





12 states 
12 states 


A Highest 
B Medium high 


C Medium low 
Lowest 
* States are arranged in the same order used in Figure I]. Hawaii was not included in the report on Financial Adequacy 


12 states 
12 states 
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States in Group 5, in contrast, show weak 
nesses in the total use of recommended goals 
but reasonable strength in adopting goals that 
are most prevalent thruout the nation. They 


S may be considered as modeling their finance 


systems after those of other states, but with a 


} considerable amount of lag. States in Groups 6 


and 7 are lowest in their use of goals that have 
been recommended by authorities in educational 
administration and finance. 


Relationship between Financial 
Adequacy and Adherence to School 
Finance Recommendations 


What are the rewards and penalties for 
degrees of adherence to these recommendations 


} that have been restated as goals? Can a school 


finance program succeed on _ antiquated 
policies? Can adequate funds for education be 
obtained in states having low resources, if 


excellent school finance principles are used? 


| More information about relationships existing 


between the use of good finance policies and 


the financial success of the enterprise should 


be useful to those contemplating changes in 


ithe school finance system. 


A study? issued by the Educational Research 
Service in October 1945, rated the forty-eight 
states on the basis of five nonfinancial factors 


sand also on the basis of three financial factors. 


The latter three included: (a) mean salary of 
instructional staff in public elementary and 
high schools, (b) mean current expense, except 


S instructional salaries and interest, per class- 
froom unit in public schools, and (c) mean 
value of public-school property per classroom 


unit. The states ranked according to 
composite scores on the three financial factors. 
Without ascribing to them the attributes of 


complete adequacy or perfection, these ratings 


were 


none the less constitute one useful measure of 
financial adequacy with which the results of 
the present inquiry can be helpfully compared. 

On the basis of the three-factor ranking, 
the forty-eight states in Table 10 have been 


isegregated into four groups of twelve each 
}and assigned the rank letters A, B, C, and D. 


Similarly, the four groups of states listed in 
Figure II of this bulletin have been assigned 
the same rank letters A, B, C, and D and are 
shown in column 2 of Table 10 to indicate the 


cuumapuinsiigutiietninsinee an 


* National Education Association, Research Division and American Association of School Administrators 
Educational Research Service Circular No. 7, 1945 


of Quality and Accomplishment of State School Systems 
the Association, 1945. 11 p. (Planographed.) 


extent to which their finance systems embodied 


the recommendations of school finance authori 


ties. The comparison of these two rankings in 


Table 10 indicates rather clearly that 


some 


1 


thing more than a casual relationship exists be 


tween acceptance of school finance recommen 
dations and financial adequacy. Thirteen states 
had identical letter rankings on the two cri 
teria, and twenty-two states had ranks on use 
tf recommended goals which were only one 
rank removed from the ranks on financial ade 
quacy. 

lable 10 for 
special thought reveals interesting relationships. 


Selection of a few states from 


I.—STATES RANKING HIGH ON BotH USE o1 
RECOMMENDED GOALS AND FINANCIAI 
ADEQUACY 


Financial 
adequacy 


Achievement 
States 
Pennsylvania \ A 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio. 
Illinois 


of goals 


Indiana 
Utah 
Maryland 
California 
Washington 
Rhode Island 


Rankings on the two criteria indicate that 
the first five states listed have high financial 
resources, make them 
school education in substantial amounts, and 
lead in the adoption and use of good school 


available for public 


finance principles recommended by authorities. 
The second group of six states show similar 
characteristics but in more moderate degrees. 


II.—STATES RANKING HIGH ON UsE or 
RECOMMENDED GOALS AND Low o 


FINANCIAL ADEQUACY 


1¢ h evement Fir ant ial 

States of goals adequacy 
Alabama. . D 
Georgia. D 
North Carolina D 


Florida. \ ( 

Kentucky B D 
Louisiana B D 
South Carolina B D 


Certain Estimates 


Washington, D. C 
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Rankings here indicate that the first three 
states listed have adopted excellent school 
finance policies for collecting, distributing, 
and spending funds for education, yet the 
financial resources are meager and relatively 
inadequate amounts of money have actually 
been made available. The school finance sys- 
tems of these states represent a high level of 
efficiency in meeting a difficult problem and 
in obtaining the best practicable solution 
under the circumstances. Careful financial 
administration is made necessary because 
money is scarce. It must be collected with great 
diligence, distributed equitably, and expended 
so that a maximum value is obtained for all 
money used in the operation of the public 
schools. The four states in the second group 
are similarly situated, but the difference of 
only two ranks between the two ratings would 
indicate that conditions are slightly less ex- 
treme than for the first three states listed, 
where there were maximum differences. 


III.—STATES RANKING Low on UsE oF RECOMMENDED 
GOoALs AND HIGH ON FINANCIAL ADEQUACY 


Financial 
adequacy 


Achievement 


States of goals 


Connecticut D A 


SE ae Cc 
Massachusetts... . Cc 
MG a oes oa se Cc 
RENN: 6 Bi wee cs. D 
Colorado 7 D 


The two rankings for Connecticut ind 
that this state has excellent resources, mal 
them available for public education in 
stantial amounts, and yet, does not use n 
of the policies recommended by school finar 
authorities. The five states listed along wit 
Connecticut have similar characteristics 
with slightly less decisiveness. The situatio: 
noted for these six states might imply + 
ample funds partially atone for question 
policies of financial administration. 


1V.—STATES RANKING Low on Boru Us 
RECOMMENDED GOALS AND 
FINANCIAL ADEQUACY 


d 1¢ hie ement 
States of goals 
Mississippi D 
Arkansas. . D 
North Dakota.. D 


Virginia . 
Tennessee... 
South Dakota 
New Mexico 
Maine. 
Iowa.. 
Kansas 
Texas. 
Nebraska 


Rankings indicate that the first three st 
listed have very low financial resources, 


minimum amounts are made available 


TABLE 11.—REGIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS 
(Percent of complete attainment) 





6 6 


il 8 4 9 





New Middle 
England Atlantic 


South- 
east 


North- 
west 


South- 
west 


Middle 





1 2 


3 4 





56 


49 
54 
59 
63 
40 
71 


72 
0 


44% 





55% 





* Data for Hawaii were not included in this table. 
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public-school education, and that recommended 


school finance policies are not employed in 
collecting, distributing, and spending money 
for schools. The second group ot nine states 
has similar characteristics, but these traits are 
apparent with less intensity. 

Questions of whether or not a state can 
ifford to be careless, or whether it could par 
tially solve its problems arising from a lack 
of money thru careful financial administration, 
suggest themselves here. Reviews of the two 
hodies of data which served as bases for the 
two rankings and for the four segregations of 
states presented here lead to a conviction that 
it is tremendously worthwhile for any state 
to incorporate more of the seventy-seven select 
ed recommendations of school finance authori- 
ties when reconsidering school finance policies 
and practices. 


Regional Use of the Recommended Goals 


The relative achievement of the various 
finance goals in seven regions of the United 
States is revealed by a comparison of average 
regional ratings. “These 
seventy-seven goals grouped as general, state, 
local, and federal goals, are listed in Table 11, 
in terms of percent of complete attainment. 


ratings, for the 


Regionally, the variatio1 
recommended goals is not wide, | 
six Middle Atlantic states have 
lected school finance goals more completely 
than any other region. At the other extreme 
school finance systems of nine 
Northwest are least consistent wit] 
seven recommendations proposed by 
nance authorities. 

Goals pertaining to the financial practices 
of local school units have the highest accept 
ance in all the regions but they are particularly 
strong in New England and the Middle At 
lantic States. 

In Table 12 the extent of regional achieve 
ment of school finance goals is also presented 
but the seventy-seven goals have been segre 
gated into the same four prevalence classes 
used in Figure l. Percentages o! complete 
achievement indicate that the twenty most 
prevalent goals are stronger in the eight 
Middle states than in any other region and 


Middle 


achieved the remaining fifty-seven goals to a 


that the six Atlantic states have 


greater extent than any other region. The 


nineteen least prevalent policies are almost 
entirely absent from the school finance systems 


of the six New England states. 


TABLE 12.—REGIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS IN THE FOUR PREVALENCE 
CLASSES 


(Percent of complete attainment) 





Regions 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast 
Middle 
Southwest 
Northwest 

Far West 


Totals 


* Data for Hawaii were not included in this table 


Seventy-seven goals segregated into four groups 
on basis of total ratings received 


96-143 75-95 40-74 0-39 Total 
(20) (19) 19 i9 77 


+ 
/ 








IV. Extension of Recommended Principles of School Finance 


The responses from the school finance au- 
thorities of the states summarized in Part II 
of this study indicate wide acceptance and 
substantial use of many of the policies recom- 
mended in recent school finance studies. How- 
ever, some of the goals included in the check- 
list altho derived from reports of investigations 
that afforded much supporting evidence, have 
been established in only a few states. Further 
attention to principles of this kind should be 
fruitful in improving the school finance sys- 
tems of all states. 


Goals Not Achieved 


Opinions vary with respect to the reasons 
for such nonacceptance of sound policies. A 
principle may be recognized by state leaders 
as theoretically sound, yet it is not put into 
operation because of the difficulty of securing 
legislative changes. Reforms take time. As 
examples of recommendations that have faced 
legislative resistance, goals numbered 54 and 
55 may be cited. These refer to state insurance. 
Most states do not purchase fire insurance 
from private companies for the protection of 
state-owned public buildings, but such insur- 
ance is generally purchased for school build- 
ings. Responsible state authorities expect to 
prevent fires in state-owned buildings if pos- 
sible and to repair all damages as items of 
current expense when losses occur. 


State Insurance 


Since education is a state responsibility, au- 
thorities have recommended that self-insurance 
by the state on state-owned public buildings 
be extended to cover all public-school build- 
ings in the state. Investigations have shown 
that losses on school buildings are only a minor 
percent of the cost of premiums paid to pri- 
vate insurance companies. Companies have 
explained their high charges by indicating that 
losses on school buildings are not calculated 
separately in determining rates for school 
buildings and also by arguing that if they were 
calculated separately and lower rates estab- 
lished, higher rates would be fixed for private 
homes and other buildings and approximately 
the same people would pay the total cost of 
losses and company overhead. 

Self-insurance on state-owned buildings ap- 


parently costs much less than would be cl 
for the coverage by private companies. | 
actual cost of damages may be less thar 
percent of the commercial cost of insu 
where precautionary measures are take: 
prevent fires. 

In view of the clear case that has frequen: 
been made for state insurance, it is improy 
for government to continue the purchase 
insurance protection for public-school 
ings. However, with no state plan the 1 
loss is too great for individual local school 
units to assume, and in the absence of a | 
gram of state coverage, they feel compelled + 
purchase insurance. The loss of only one sch 
building would be a financial calamity to ma 
school districts. Yet if a state spreads the | 
of a few buildings each year over the thousands 
of its public-school buildings, the amount e) 
pended in repairing damage is small compar 
to amounts formerly expended for insurance. 

Bills proposing state insurance have bee: 
submitted in most states, but legislators 
slow to act. Some feel that the state sho 
not be in the insurance business. Some, havi: 
sold insurance, believe that the insurance con 
panies should be protected in their profitabl: 
business. Others fear that schools might grov 
careless and have extensive losses. Still othe: 
merely do not want the state to assume ne\ 
responsibilities. The self-insurance plan w 
accepted long ago for state-owned building: 
but resistance for public-school buildings cor 
tinues, even tho education is a state functior 


Federal Aid 


Policies relating to federal aid for educatio: 
have met much resistance in Congress. Recon 
mendations for federal aid come 
thorities in almost all states, but favorab! 
Congressional action has not been fort! 
coming. Opposition from certain groups a! 
the knowledge that states having greater t! 
average financial ability may not receive in 
portant amounts of federal aid have interfe: 
with merited support. It is quite apparent 
however, that several states having low 


from 


sources cannot possibly have a satisfacto 
program of public education until substant 
amounts of federal money are provided 
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distribution to the states on the basis of 
equalization principles. 


General Property Tax 


Recommendations for improving the gen- 
eral property tax are accepted by educators 


} 4s desirable, but corrective legislation is ex- 


tremely difficult to secure. Many enactments of 
recent years, however, have lowered its rela 
tive significance as a source of school revenue 
by increasing state appropriations for educa- 
tion. Legislative policies have permitted wide 
variations and great inconsistencies in property 
valuations. New laws authorized the 
classification of property for the application of 
varying rates, have established maximum rates, 
have arranged for lower valuations, have pro- 
vided partial payment plans, and have ex- 
empted more and more property from the tax 
lists. As a productive and efficient source of 
taxes general property has greatly declined in 
recent years. Support for improving the tax 
meets with strenuous resistance, Yet it is still 
an important source of school money and legis- 
lation is needed in almost all states to make it 
more efficient and equitable as well as more 
productive. 


have 


Retirement of Bonds 


A few of the school finance policies recom- 
mended in the checklist of goals have limited 
acceptability. Educators in some areas recog- 
nize that goals may be useful to others but 
definitely oppose them for their own adminis- 
trative units. For instance, goal number 40 in 
the checklist was reported as substantially in 
effect in only one state, Alabama. Some dis- 
tinctly oppose it, believing that bonds should 
not be callable at any time prior to the ma- 
turity date. They hold that interest paid would 
actually be higher rather than lower because 
the possibility of calling and paying bonds be- 
fore they are due would reduce their value as 
an investment. 


Recognition of Teacher Qualifications 


Similarly goal number 19 is opposed by 
some school executives. It recommends that 
teachers’ qualifications be recognized in the 
distribution of state funds. The purpose of the 
recommendation, obviously, is to encourage 
the employment of well-qualified teachers. 
Three states including Georgia, North Caro- 


Bina, and West Virginia and also Hawaii re- 


ported goal number 19 as completely achieved. 
Eleven states including Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas checked the goal as substantially in 
effect. All that it is 
slightly or not at all in use. Apparently it is a 


other states indicated 
policy that has gained much strength in the 
southern states. 

Where the policy is not accepted, educators 
appear to have been willing to trust local 
reasonable salary 


units to establish 


schedules which depend upon total revenues 


school 


from local, state, and other sources, allocated 
without any recognition of the qualifications of 
teachers in the local school units. 


School Finance Audits 


Other goals among those not in general use 
are some widely accepted by educators, but 
the demand for them has not yet become suf 
ficiently urgent. Such goals would include 
numbers 31 and 32 related to the prescription, 
supervision, and auditing of school financial 
records and accounts by state departments of 
education. Only eight states have these goals 
in operation. Some others probably would not 
oppose the recommendations. In these instances, 
lack of adherence to the 
probably means that the present situation is 


recommendations 


regarded as reasonably satisfactory. Some edu 
cators in opposition to the principle believe it 
audits made by a 
They 


custom in business of employing outside, un- 


advisable to have school 
nonschool organization. refer to the 
biased auditors at regular intervals to make 
detailed surveys of all transactions and to pre 
pare reports for the stockholders. 


Pay-As-You-Go 

Another goal of this less urgent variety is 
number 38, which recommends that bonds on 
new school buildings be issued for no more 
than twenty years. This proposal is quite ac- 
ceptable but reasonably unimportant in many 
communities, especially where school building 
bonds are infrequently issued or are issued and 
underwritten by the The 
policy is good because it approaches a pay-as- 


county or state. 
you-go school building policy, reduces the cost 
of providing buildings, and avoids ghost-town 
losses to bondholders. But buildings are ser- 
viceable for much more than twenty years and 
ghost-town possibilities are considered rare. 
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The attitude of mild approval which therefore thirteenth and fourteenth grades of the pu 


prevails toward this policy has not resulted in school system. In all probability more state: TA 
its universal adoption. will provide for these additional servic S¢ 
within the near future since there is a sigr 7a 

Extension of School Services cant and growing public demand for these ey fc 
pansions of public-school service. of 


Other goals that are far from substantial 
achievement would include some that are rela- 
tively new, some that reflect recent trends in 
education or are associated with new economic 
conditions. Policies of allowing state money Recommended goals which are not widel 
for public-school service to pupils above and used are listed in Table 13 with identificati 
below the usual twelve grades would be in- numbers and with the numbers of states thar 
cluded here. Only seven states—California, rated them either 1 or 0 because of present 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, very limited use. In this table, forty-one goals 
Pennsylvania, and Washington—indicated are arranged in order of extent of use by the 
that kindergartens are widely accepted and states, beginning with recommended goals 
that state funds are allocated for their opera- used least. These subjects constitute the areas 
tion, and only four states—New Jersey, New in which great effort should be applied, areas 
York, Pennsylvania, and Washington—re-_ in which rapid strides should be made in th 
ported allocations of state funds for the modernization of school finance systems. 


Suggested Goals for Early 
Achievement 


TABLE 13—-RECOMMENDED GOALS THAT ARE RARELY ATTAINED IN THE § 
SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS OF TWENTY-FOUR OR MORE STATES 











Identi- Number of states 
fication reporting that goa 
numbers Brief statement of goal was slightly, or not 
of goals* at all, in effect 
1 2 3 
73 Federal aid to public education is not less than 10 percent of the total cost....... 49 
74 At least one-haif the federal money for education is distributed as equalization aid... 49 
75 At least 20 percent of the federal money for education is distributed as genera! aid 49 
76 Federal money for education awarded to the states is distributed by them to local school units 
on the basis of methods used in allocating state funds for education ; , $9 
77 Federal money for school building construction allocated to the states is administered by the 
state department of education..................cc cece cece eees ppea 49 
25 The state allocates funds to local school units to pay for capital outlay and debt service 48 
40 School building bonds may be called any time after ten years from date of issue : 48 


50 State funds for special purposes are apportioned on the basis of objective formula that recbgnize 


need Gad local financial ability... .... 0... cc ce cnc ewecess pes 47 
54 A state insurance plan provides adequate coverage for school buildings and other school property. 46 
55 A state insurance plan provides adequate coverage for the school transportation system 46 


24 State funds are allocated for the support of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades in the public- 
ee ihi> | i's 5.0.0 winnie quale mmnnwiees a ibed ea awe oo f 45 
/ 
4 No school administrative unit spends an average per classroom that is lower than 20 percent 
below the median level of support for all classrooms of the state................... 44 





* See corresponding numbers of goals listed in Table 3. ' 
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TABLE 13.—RECOMMENDED GOALS THAT 
SCHOOL FINANCE SYSTEMS OF TWENTY- 


ARE RARELY ATTAINED IN THE 
FOUR OR MORE STATES—(Cont.) 











Identi- Number of states 
fication reporting that goal 
numbers Brief statement of goal was slightly, or not 
* 
of goals at all, in effect 
1 2 3 
32 Financial accounting records are audited by the state nt of educati i 
58 State revenues are derived chiefly from taxes on per ess income { 
71 Local school systems make a substantial part of iy expenditure 
you-go basis ‘4 
23 The state allocates funds for the instruction of 1 Grade I ‘ 
37 Proposals for all school bond issues must be review tate department ‘ 
3 The state allows funds for education of students be) e XII ‘ 
s The median salary for teachers exceeds average nfully en " 
the state i 
S51 The state establishes minimum standards regula f scl I 10 
49 The state provides supplementar I for new or lucatic ery 
2 The program of school s I t pra i lergartes 
14 The yield of a uniform tax levy ed to determine f \ 1 be 
15 General property valuations are formly estal 
5 Local school administrative unit Ave mplete x liture of 
21 The cost of nonresident tuit I recognized the f the f ‘ 
20 The foundation program provides a level of entary rool | 
lower than 80 percent of the ar int for s¢ 
30 The budgets of local school ur iewe tment of edt 
19 The state recognizes qualificat te er ite f red 
47 The state allocates to local schox t tots iid whi 
30 percent of the cost of educa nin the state 
53 A satisfactory school employees 1 rement systen I e! rofe 
46 The state provides aids to edu W h tota 60 percent of the 
tion 
39 Total annual payments for bor d interest ar xin equa 
42 Free textbooks are supplied in the s ndary ) 
44 Amounts for education are appropriated by the state legislature and do not depe 
proceeds of earmarked taxes . 
11 The program of school support encourages deve me fl | school units of proper 
38 Bonds must be amortized over a period of not exceeding twenty years 
$2 A satisfactory teachers retirement system is provide 
9 The subdivision of the state int cal school units romote economy and efficier ’ 
22 The foundation program makes proper allowance f school transportatior i 


70 Tax bases for bonds are sufficiently broad to enable 


conditions 


oe 


* See corresponding numbers of goals listed in Table 


ike full advantage of bond 1 





Modernization Needed in 
Certain States 


Among the state reports one can readily select 
a list of states which were heavily responsib.e 
for designating large numbers of goals as be- 
ing in use only slightly, or not at all. The 
accepted ratings by school finance authorities 
for twenty-seven states gave a rating of either 
1 or 0 to more than forty of the seventy-seven 
goals. These twenty-seven states are listed in 
Table 14 along with numbers of goals con- 
sidered to be almost entirely absent from their 
school finance systems. 

The states listed in Table 14 have put into 
operation less than one-half the excellent 
school finance principles recommended in re- 
cent years. Leaders in each of these states 
might very profitably review the forty-one 
neglected goals stated briefly in Table 13. 
Selections from these recommendations should 
provide basic proposals for legislative pro- 


TABLE 14.—STATES IN WHICH MORE 
THAN FORTY OF THE SEVENTY- 
SEVEN SCHOOL FINANCE RECOM- 
MENDATIONS ARE FOLLOWED ONLY 
SLIGHTLY OR NOT AT ALL 





Goals rated 1 or 0 











State 
Number Percent 

1 2 3 
Nebraska........ ; 59 77% 
Arkansas........ ae a 51 66 
North Dakota..... a ee 51 66 
WOMB. occas Ay ate 49 64 
Montana....... 48 62 
Connecticut........ ; ‘ 47 61 
PE . : 47 61 
Colorado.......... ; 46 60 
Mississippi......... Salk aie eh 4 46 60 
I ae ‘ 45 58 
New Mexico.......... 45 58 
Saye ‘ oe ; 44 57 
Minnesota... ... ba Sinrat Rite 44 57 
PEE Ga) cWedsed eda Sosce - , 44 57 
rhe ees i4.a o:0.6 : 43 56 
Massachusetts........ Latch ahead ates 43 56 
I too ee) ea Sed fess 43 56 
Rhode Island....... icaesackel t<s0 43 56 
ee IO, Si ve cw tacnvcecss ~~ 43 56 
VEIN As ca navcbene. Ahir: , 43 56 
PEGs. Gia Sas ‘ én 42 55 
ND on sitenee 4 pe ap seal 42 55 
EE ia wats dah Wa kev Os x vee es 42 55 
Osis ie es Gok bv ae ee oud 41 53 
NLTTERLEER LOR EAE ss 41 53 
South Carolina........ bart Oe eb aa 41 53 
, 0 EER er ee ee 41 53 








grams, either to revise and improve the e 
ing system, or to create an entirely new ; 
gram of state school finance. 

Altho twenty-one states and Hawaii che 
fewer than forty of the 
either as | or 0, each still has a numbe: 


recommendat ( 


finance goals worthy of continued effort. 

Fourteen subject areas that are somew! 
neglected and need 
states already having superior school fina: 
systems are listed in Table 15. The fourte 
areas are identified by letters A to N. 


consideration in t!] 


A. Continual support should be given to the ; 
posal to provide federal aid to 
(73-77)° 

B. State aid is needed for school buildings a 
debt service. (25, 50, 51, 71) 

C. State insurance plans to cover school propert 
and the school transportation 
needed. (54, 55) 

D. Greater equalization is needed in the state di: 
tributive plan. (4, 6, 46, 47, 49) 

E. The general property tax system needs impro\ 
ment. (14, 15, 16, 29, 63) 

F. Teachers’ salaries should be increased and | 
tected. (8, 19, 35, 36) 

G. Funds should be provided for education abo 
and below the usual twelve grades in the pub! 
school system. (2, 3, 23, 24) 

H. The procedures for authorizing, issuing, 
liquidating bonds need modernization. (37, 
39, 40, 68) 

I. The cost of tuition and transportation should 
included in a comprehensive definition of 
foundation program. (21, 22) 

Reorganization of local school units is need 
to improve efficiency. (9, 11, 70) 

K. Procedures for prescribing, 
auditing school financial accounting 
need improvement. (30, 31, 32) 

L. Free textbooks should be supplied to all publi: 
school children. (41, 42) 

M.A satisfactory retirement system for school en 
ployees other than teachers is needed. (53) 
N. Discriminations arising from race, creed, an 

color should be eliminated. (33) 


educati 


systems 


supervising, an 


The school finance areas that stand in most 
urgent need of improvement, apparent fron 
Tables 14 and 15, should be carefully co: 
sidered by school finance committees in th 
states and made the basis for continuing legis 
lative programs. Some degree of progress 01 


such programs should be made at every session 
of the legislature. Obviously the goals for the 


state should be revised from time to time t 
keep the school finance system adjusted +t 
economic conditions and to the financial 
quirements of the public-school service. 


3 Numbers following the recommendations refer to corresponding identification numbers of the goals in Table 3. 
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TABLE 15—STATES IN WHICH LESS THAN FORTY OF THE SEVENTY-SEVEN 


RECOMMENDATIONS ARE ENTIRELY 


ABSENT OR ONLY SLIGHTLY IN EFFECT 





—_—_—— 


Number of 
State goals rated 
l or 0 A B Cc D 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
\labama. x0 * * 
California 35 * * . 
Florida 31 * * * * 
Ceorgia 43 * * * 
Illinois 37 * * * 
Indiana 33 * * * 
Kentucky 39 . * * 
Louisiana. . 38 * « * 
Maryland. 32 * ‘ * 
Michigan. . 37 * * 
New Hampshire 39 * r * * 
New Jersey 31 * * 
New York 29 * 
North Carolina 33 * 
Ohio 33 * * 
Oklahoma . 37 n ‘ * ° 
Pennsylvania 26 * * * 
UtORs.<cce 33 + a * * 
Washington 39 “ * * * 
West Virginia 36 * * * 
Wisconsin . 36 * * * 
Hawaii. . 37 * * 
2 states ? 1 19 18 


18 


Areas for possible progress * 


F G H I J K I M N Total 
8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 i5 16 17 
8 
* . 1( 
* * 1 
° l 
* l 
* 1 
* * 10 
. * 9 
* * 10 
* 6 
+ " ) 
* * ) 
* . mi 
* ) 
* * 
+ * * * ) 
* * * ’ 
* * * * l 
* * ] 
* * * * ) 
l l 16 13 12 1 l 11 5 l 


* Letters A and N refer to brief descriptions of checklist goals given in the list on page 114 





Standardization of School 
Finance Systems 


Because of unique conditions, some of the 
goals included in this investigation may not be 
useful in a given state. Authorities who recom- 
mended the policies did not claim they were 
best under all conditions or that they should 
be immediately adopted by all. A state should 
select and seek to establish only those practices 
which will improve its own situation. Policies 
that are excellent for Rhode Island may not 
be adapted to the finance system of North 
Dakota or vice versa. Historical backgrounds 
cannot and should not be disregarded. 

The collection of this series of seventy-seven 
goals for the consideration of educators is not 
to be interpreted as an attempt to urge stan- 
dardization. 

It is hoped, rather that school finance com- 
mittees in the states will review the recommen- 
dations here included and select, in terms of 
their own needs, policies which will result in 
the improvement of their respective finance 


systems. It is not essential that the systems be 
identical; it is necessary that they be adapted 
to presentday conditions, be successful in col 
lecting and distributing adequate amounts for 
education, and be efficient in the use of the 
money that is available. No one plan can be 
best for all the states. Variation and experi- 
mentation are desirable if only for the creation 
and testing of new policies. None the less, the 
road of experience will not be spurned by those 
who have the best interests of the schools at 
heart. 


Development of Improved School 
Finance Goals 


Many of the 159 respondents made exten- 
sive notes on the checklists returned, or en- 
closed letters with discussions of their attitudes 
toward certain goals or statements which they 
do not wholly endorse: Recommendations were 
received for improving the statements, for 
eliminating some of them, and for substituting 
or adding other significant principles. Com- 
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ments arrived from almost all states. The re- 
vision of the goals resulting from this discus- 
sion is in some respects a continuation on a 
wider scale of the procedure used in revising 
the original checklist. Four new statements 
and eight improved statements are presented 
here to indicate the trend of the recommenda- 
tions made by those who rated state school 
finance systems. 


, REvisep STATEMENTS OF GOALS 


* A long-time financial plan for the support of 
public education has been cooperatively de- 
veloped, is continually subject to review, and 
is used in evaluating the legislative program 
for education. 


* The plan of school support enables school of- 
ficials to calculatg accurately the total amount 
of money that will be available to the local 
school unit for public education during the next 
twelve months. 


10. State funds distributed to assist in providing 
public education are largely integrated or 
unified, rather than being distributed in the 
form of numerous allowances for. special pur- 


poses. 


* General property valuations are not classified 
for the purpose of applying different rates of 
taxation. 


* The foundation program includes amounts for 
instruction that allow for necessary classroom 
units which are determined by reference to 
average daily attendance figures. 


32. The financial accounting records of the local 
school systems are audited at least once in two 
years by the state director of education or the 
auditor of the state. 


44. Total appropriations to the state public-school 
fund are based upon units of instructional load 
and cost of operation, rather than being de- 
pendent upon the proceeds of earmarked 
resources irrespective of the total current cost 
of education. 


58. From 40 to 50 percent of state tax revenues are 
derived from taxes on personal and business 
income. 


65. The general property tax levies of the local 
school unit are determined by that unit without 
the necessary approval of, or power of modi- 
fication by, any municipal or other local gov- 
ernment authority. 


68. The local school unit, by majority vote, is 
authorized to issue bonds for capital outlay, 
secured by an unlimited levy or an irrepealable 


levy. 


of productive 


70. The local school administrative unit suf; 
disadvantage under prevailing 
conditions by reason of an insufficient tax bas 


bond market 


72. The local school administrative 
sufficient funds available with which to seek 
and develop progressive educational methods 
for the improvement of the local progran 
education. 


units 


One recommendation frequently made 
which is not included in the twelve new stat: 
ments presented is one related to the adminis 
tration of existing school finance laws. Man, 
respondents pointed out that imperfections j; 
present school finance systems are often due t 
inefficient administration of existing laws quit. 
as much as to needed legislation. The progran 
for improvement, therefore, is not entirely one 
of changing the laws. School finance comn 
tees in the states should investigate and report 
on possibilities for improving school financ 
practices authorized by existing legislatior 
Sometimes this method of improving school 
finance practices will be more fruitful thar 
continual or exclusive emphasis on new legis 
lation. 


Improving the School Finance Program 


Altho difficult to prove, many believe that 
the relationship existing between excellence 
of the educational program and its financial 
support, will always be close. Much progress 
has been made in educational administration 
and instructional procedures, but inadequate 
financial support deprives large proportions of 
the children of the nation of educational ad 
vantages which greater support would make 
possible. Further gains in public education will 
depend to a considerable degree upon the use 
and efficient 
policies. In addition to previding more ade 
quate funds the achievement of recommended 
school finance goals will assure the more effe: 
tive use of such funds in supplying modern 
school plants and equipment, and in attracting 
skilful administrators, teachers, and_ tech 
nicians. 

In some states, possibly twelve to fifteen, 
the school finance systems now in use are, on 
the whole, superior and in need only of minor 
adjustments. These states may find it best to 
select ‘or particular attention a few principles 


school _financ: 


* Unnumbered statements are suggested additions to the list of goals. Numbers refer to items in the original checklist 


included in Table 3, which pertain to similar topics. 
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iffers no 
Ng still needed to improve the finance systems and conform to a minimum number of the seventy- 
to work for their enactment into law as oppor seven recommendations will need to make 
ts have tunity arises. Other states in which the finance more extensive changes, repealing much of 
le systems are quite inconsistent with the recom their present school finance legislation and en 
zram of mendations of this bulletin, may want to ar cting a complete and unified foundation pro 
range for more complete recodifications of gram, with adequate means of support 
| their school finance laws. The first step in State and local education associations can 
ide but such a program would be to agree upon the _ serve the schools well by giving frequent and 
J sate definition of the educational program—usually careful attention to methods of providing 
dminis- called the foundation program or minimum financial support for education. A platform of 
Many program. Attention will then be given to the principles accepted as excellent for the state 
— - provision of local, state, and federal revenues should be determined by the various associa 
due to that can be used to finance the program. tions. They will then be ready to support or 
S quite All seventy-seven of the recommendations _ intelligently to oppose legislative proposals that 
‘ogram listed in the original checklist and perhaps affect amounts of money for schools. They will 
ly one some of the additional ones included on page also direct attention toward needed improve 
anit 116 should prove helpful in the develop- ment in administrative practices possible under 
Seport ment of this type of program. States that now present school finance legislation. 
hnance 
lation. 
school 
than 
legis- 
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TABLE A. - RATINGS ASSIGNED TO ITEMS IN THE “CKLIST OF R S 
—— T. Stat e ocn 1 | an eG als 
Regions ____1. General School Finance Goals _ ‘A. Characteristics vate Assista 
and states i - — a ee Total a 5 : saa 
New England _ ss oe 2a 6s 9 & Li 3 
Connecticut a” 2 1 =O 3 l 
yaine 28s 66 6 ) 7 
vassachusetts 2 1 ] l 3 2 
New Hampshire a a a ia 2 
Rhode Island 2 3 l 1 0 3 0 2 ) 
yermont 1 ) 0 0 0 1 3 ) 
yiddle Atlantic 16 9 6 . A 7 14 90 a 
Delaware © § 2 e) >,..@ 1 3 12 ) 
Maryland - © 2 1 2 2 ie) 1 3 12 } 
New Jersey 3 2 1 0 0 3 3 2 3 17 l 
New York 3 2 2 0 1 3 3 1 2 17 2 
Pennsylvania : > - 2 > 2s a *» 19 1 
west Virginia is, Me a ee ae, i 13 3 
Southeast ms £§ GBM Hw 6 & 93 26 3 
Alabama aaf 8 8Piw8' ss + gs 2 3 3 3 
Arkansas a= ao & + 2.2 @ 7 2 l 
Florida wae =e we £ ee CR OS 7 3 3 
Georgia sk 2 in 2S we eos a 12 2 2 
Kentucky a Es a, ie a a oe 8 3 3 
Louisiana 2 re] 1 1 3 0 2 0 3 12 3 3 3 
Mississippi aoe we 2. e& FJ -6 «4 4 3 1 3 
North Carolina ~~ - = FF & 3s 2 14 3 
South Carolina n= + ee © ee 3S 2 @ 6 3 
Tennessee 1 1) 1) 0 0 0 3 0 3 7 ) 
Virginia oo :. se es S&S 8 1 
“iddle mi FS FS i Du § ‘ 96 ll 4 
Illinois 2 3 2-<« .@ 3 1 > 12 re) ) 
Indiana > @ 7a. : eS F 17 3 : 
Towa - a) Se: a 2 "a a ) 10 l 0 
Michigan . 2 o Oe ae ee oe ee | 4 3 } 
Minnesota a Se 7 A oe ee ae 12 9 
Missouri ra 7a 8 zs 7 1 re) l 
Ohio ge S Se we ee ee Ge, | 12 3 ] 
jisconsin s. 2.2 - & ee 1 0 2 0 0 
Southwest Se & §% 1 ; & ee 5 4 37 10 5 
Arizona m © © @& 3 : ie oe ae ' 13 3 2 
New Mexico as Cw 8 a 3 2 2 9 3 1 
Oklahoma 3 0 0 0 1 0 3 1 a) 8 3 1 l 
Texas ~Sei2 2 @ & F , on 7 1 ] 
Northwest 21, 5 6 3 8 17 25 5 7 100 22 6 18 
Colorado 2 0 O 0 1 3 3 1 ) 10 3 0 2 
Idaho a ein 2 & FSF F 2A 8 3 8) 
Kansas >» «= aa Fe @ 3 O l ll 3 1 
Montana > @©.@ A 8) 3 3 } 1 3 0 2 
Nebraska now sae & 2 £° eo eB 7 0 0 1 
North Dakota 2 ) 0 0 0 l 3 1 0 7 2 1 2 
South Dakota me & we} & § & @ 13 3 0 2 
Utah 3 1 3 2 1 1 3 1 18 3 3 3 ; 
Wyoming _neae me 2 FF 3.6 FB 15 2 1 2 3 
far West = oS Fe Se ae a ee ee 51 9 3 » 2 
California ae se - © Sf 2 2 ® 16 0 0 3 
Nevada —_-s aw §€§ F686 8 3 11 3 2 2 
Oregon De ae 6 8. & ££ | @ 8 3 ) 2 
Washington ae. 2 2 Bg -3. ¥ 16 3 1 2 l 
Hawaii oe nae 2 Fe & 8 16 3 2 1 
Total 1ll 43 40 23 39 83 98 39 721 54,7 94 67 100 111 4 , 
Number of Os 0 22 21 32 2 i, 8 1 6 157 im 1 . as a oS 
Number of ls . DP amhe@ta 8b 109 7, —_ 3 4 ny om f 
Number of 2s eee 2. © a See 87 &. 33 38 2 12 ] 
Number of 3s = ee eon 2a Re 8 BD 88 25 9 , w= 
*0 - Not in effect. 1 - Slightly in effect. 2 - Substantially in operation. 3 - Completely achieved. 
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& 
& 


wu 
~ 


73 


nD 
Ww 


aMw 


NOC 





Nwaber of Os 2 
Number of ls 15 
Number of 2s 28 
Number of 3s 4 


8 28 
5 6 
28 ll 
8 4 


wok 
ous8!] & 


16 
8 
10 
15 


Ww 
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* 0 - Not in effect, 


1 = Slightly in effect. 


2 = Substantially in operation. 


3 - Com letely achieved. 
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TAPLE A. — RATINGS ASSIGNEI 





























Regions C. _s mares 
and states 26 zi ak 29 30 iL "Ty "hotel 
New England 13 16 li ll 0 5 13 12 12 15 2 by ~ <a 
Connecticut we 2 3 0 0 } 0 3 . i ee > 
yaine a i re : 25 
Massachusetts 2 3 2 ) on 
New Hampshire 2 3 3 3 ] ) at 
Rhode Island 3 3 3 l re) y : 3 31 
vermont 2 3 2 3 ] ) : ‘ 3 ) 
Widdle Atlantic 13 13 17 10 6 ] 4, 16 17 ) 
Delaware 0 0 2 0 ] l ) 2 > 
Maryland 3 3 3 3 l ) 3 } 23 
New Jersey 3 3 3 0 3 3 1 ‘ 37 
New York 3 2 3 2 2 ) 3 3 ) 1 1 a7 
Pennsylvania 2 2 3 3 3 1 3 3 3 3 l 
West Virginia 2 3 3 #2 3 ; 3 3 0 29 
Southeast 24 30 17 19 4 23 10 2 > ) l 1 Li 23 
Alabama 3 3 1 3 3 l 3 3 3 5 
arkansas ee ee SS . ay 6 
Florida . & is . Sy 1 37 
Georgia 2 3 2 3 3 4 
Kentucky 2 3 l 3 5) ? } 38 
Louisiana 2 3 l 8) 3 'e) ) 3 
Mississippi 2 3 1 l 2 1 0 3 ] 7 
North Carolina 2 3 2 2 J 1 Z 3 l 
South Carolina 3 | 2 ) 0 : l ] 3 3 ] , 5 
Tennessee 2 ) ] 2 ] 0 l : 3 3 l 
Virginia Z 3 3 3 ] p ) ] l ] 
Middle 21 2h, 16 l 14 7 : l Ld ; : ) 
Tlljnois 3 3 7 3 ] 2 ] 3 3 3 7 
Indiana 3 3 ] l l 2 } } ] 3 ) 2 
Towa 2 3 2 l 3 1 3 ) g 
Michigan 3 3 : ; ] ; 2 ’ 29 
Minnesota 2 3 2 1 ) l 1 lL ] 2 3 
Missouri 3 3 2 3 : ] ; 2} 
Ohio 3 3 2 , 33 
Wisconsin 2 3 45, 
Southwest 9 ll 7 4 f 
Arizona 3 3 Z ] 3 
New kiexico 2 3 2 3 ( ( é 
Oklahoma 2 3 2 3 2 3 
Texas 2 2 ] ( ] ) ) 
Northwest 21 25 13 13 ) 3 1 f 
Colorado 2 3 1 3 ] 
Idaho 2 3 l ; 2 ( ) 3 ¢ 
Kansas ‘ 3 2 : ] ( 0 3 : 2 
Montsne 2 3 3 Z l ) 0 ] ] é 
Nebraska 2 2 2 ) ] :) @) ] ] lz 
North Dakota 2 3 ] ( l ) ) 
South Dakota 3 3 1 18) 4 l 0 l ] ¢ 
Utah 3 3 1 3 l 5) j 0 ] 35 
Hyoming 3 2 1 2 ¢ ] } 2 
Far ‘jest 9 12 7 6 2 7 1 ] 9 ) ) } 5 
California =a. 6 '@ ££ & ee SS Be oe 32 
Nevada 2 3 1 3 - 2 } ; 8) 0 0 3 5) 3 3 
Oregon Sr m@ @ 13 «¢ = as : - Se Bes ; 32 
Washington 3 3 2 2 0 1 C 3 3 3 3 ) 1 l 28 
Hawaii 3 3 3 0 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 fe) ) l 38 
Total 113 134 9% 81 40 81 31 98 115 91 87 24, 86 76 122 
Number of Os 1 2 0 15 27 a 7 - 18 37 ; ! 2i, 222 
Number of ls ie) 1 16 é 8 20 19 6 l 7 2 & 23 27 5 6 171 
Number of 2s 31 5 21 } 10 23 3 14 30 6 2 4 Q 8 Z 3 216 
Number of 3s 17. «(fl 12 19 4 5 2 20 18 24 27 &-..a9 | 27 16 273 














*0- Not ineffect. 1 - Slightly in effect. 2 - Substantially in operation. 
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3- Completely achieved. 
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3 45 55 7 Sh 9 8 28h 41109 2 
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67 116 55 48 % 





3 - Completely achieved. 


2 - Substantially in qeration. 


1 - Sliphtly in effect. 





*0 - Not in effect. 
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Northwest 
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Far West 
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g 
8 
E 


78 





Number of Os 11 7 ) ll 
Number of ls 2 9 13 
Number of 2s 20 L 20 ‘ 2 10 
Number of 3s 16 13 l 4 4 15 





}*0- Not in effect. 1 - Slivhtly in effect. 2 Substantially in operation. 
achieved, 














TABLE A. - RATINGS ASSIGNED TO ITEMS IN THE CHECKLIST OF RECOMMENDED SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS (CONT.) 























Total of 
Regions IV. Federal 1 Finance seventy-seven Total number of ratings 
and states items 368 2s ls Os 
New England ~ fe) fe) fe) fe) 0 0 598 106 97 8 173 
Connecticut Ow 0 ¢ 0 1?) 0 91 19 11 12 35 
Maine 0 0 9) 0 0 18] 93 12 20 17 28 
Massachusetts Q 8] .¢] 0 0 0 102 17 17 17 26 
New Hampshire 0 o 0 ie) ie) i?) 106 20 18 10 29 
Rhode Ioland 8) 0 0 0 0 ie) 107 22 12 17 26 
Vernont 0 0 ie) .@] 0 0 99 16 19 13 29 
Middle Atlantic QO 0 0 0 i?) 0 756 149 118 73 122 
Delaware 1) 0 .¢] 1?) 18] 0 104 22 14 10 1 
Maryland 0 0 .¢) 0 1?) 0 128 24 21 wu 18 
New Jersey 0 0 0 fe) ce] re) 132 29 17 11 20 
New York 0 0 0 te) 0 0 132 22 26 uu 15 
Pennsylvania 0 0 0 ie) ie) ° 145 30 21 13 13 
West Virginia 0 0 0 fe) 0 0 115 22 19 11 25 
Southeast 9] 0 0 .¢] 0 0 121, 218 202 156 271. 
Alabama 19] 1?) 0 0 0 0 135 32 15 9 21 
Arkansas ie) 0 0 0 1?) 9) 80 10 16 18 33 
Florida 1?) 1?) 1?) i?) i?) ie] 126 23 23 11 20 
Georgia 0 fe) 0 0 0 te) 126 23 21 15 18 
Kentucky ie) 0 i?) ie) 0 0 117 23 15 18 21 
Louisiana 0 8) 0 0 0 te) no 21 18 1 27 
Mississippi fe) 10) ve) e) ie) 0 91 4 17 15 31 
North Carolina 0 i?) 0 8) 0 te) 123 2h, 20 1 22 
South Carolina i) 0 te) 0 0 0 106 16 20 18 23 
Tennessee 0 0 0 0 0 0 97 4, 21 13 29 
Virginia ie) 0 0 0 te) 0 103 18 16 17 26 
Middle 19) 0 0 18) 1) .¢] gu 159 148 lhl 168 
Illinois 0 0 0 1] ie) 0 12) 26 14 15 22 
Indiana ce) 0 e) 0 0 i?) 132 24 20 20 13 
Iowa ie) ie) @) 0 0 0 91 12 18 19 28 
Michigan 0 0 fr) 0 0 fe) 116 19 SS 20 
Minnesota 1?) 1?) 0 1] i) 1?) 99 12 21 21 23 
Missouri 8) 0 (e) fe) 0 0 115 22 13 23 19 
Ohio fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) fe) 128 28 - * 21 
Wisconsin e) i?) 18) fe) i?) 1?) 112 16 25 l4 22 
Southwest 0 te) 0 is) te) ce) 400 65 71 63 109 
Arizona 0 1?) 1¢) ¢) 1?) .@) 105 20 16 13 28 
New Mexico 0 ) ) 0 ) ) 94 15 17. 25 30 
Oklahoma 0 19] 8] 19) 0 12] 1, 21 19 13 24 
Texas 0 0 8) Q ce) 0 87 9 19 22 27 
Northwest 0 0 0 0 ce) 0 832 126 159 136 272 
Colorado fe) ie) 0 e} ie) ie) 88 12 19 lu, 32 
Idaho fe) te) te) te) te) ie) 99 17 17 4 29 
Kansas 0 19) 10] ie) 0 Oo 91 12 21 13 31 
Montana fe) ce) ce) te) 0) ° 90 15 4 17 31 
Nebraska 1?) 19] 1?) ie) 12] 12) 57 4 ls 17 42 
North Dakota fe) fe) 0 fe) fe) fe) 77 10 1460 15 3% 
South Dakota 0 0 0 0 te) 0) 95 13 21 ls 29 
Utah 0 0 fe) Q 0 i?) 132 = “ oe 17 16 
Wyoming ie) 0 te) 0 ie) 0 103 16 20 15 26 
Far West te) 0 0 C fe) i?) 42h 79 68 51 110 
California 0 fe) fe) i?) ce) fe) 116 23 19 9 26 
Nevada 0 ce) fe) te) 0 te) 98 19 15 11 32 
Oregon fe) 0 0 ie) ° fe) 98 18 15 4 30 
Washington 0 0 8) 0 ce) 0 112 19 19 ~«~«17 22 
/ 
Hawaii ie) 0 0 18) 8) 0 125 33 7 12 25 
Total 0 0 te) te) 0 0 5263 935 870 718 1250 
Nusber of Os wy 4 Wo 49 49) h5 1250 ° - - 1250 
Number of ls i?) 0 ce) ie) 0 0 78 - ~ 718 S 
Number of 2s te) i?) ° t?] c?) ie) 870 - 870 a « 
Number of 3s 0 e) ie) 0 ie) ce) 935 935 - - ~ 
* 0 = Not in effect. 1 - Slightly in effect. 2 - Substantially in operation. 3 - Completely achieved. 
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TABLE B. - TOTALS OF 3, 2, 1, O NATINGS ON SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS IN FOUR PREVALENCE CLASSES 


| 























173 Number of goals* 19 19 19 20 Seventy-seven 
5 Least Low High Most total 
28 P prevalent ___ middie _—mi ddle prevalent 
2% States 0-39 40-74 75-95 96-143 0-143 
29 i. - » a 4. 5 & a 
26 Pennsylvanie 16 36 43 50 145 
29 Alabama 17 32 38 48 135 

2 Indiana 9 29 39 55 132 

7 New Jersey 1 34 39 48 132 
16 New York n 31 37 53 m=. > 132 
20 Utah 7 33 40 52 132 
15 Maryland 8 30 4l 49 ( 328 
4 Ohio 5 33 41 49 128 

Florida 9 34 36 47 126 

271. Georgia 2 33 40 45 126 
rat Hawaii 20 31 32 42 125 
= North Carolina uu 24 36 52 123 
18 Illinois 8 19 41 53 121 
21 Kentucky 5 22 42 48 117 
27 ; California 7 22 35 52 116 
= Michigan 4 23 33 51 116 
23 Missouri 6 2. 37 51 115 
29 West Virginia 4 30 37 hte 115 
26 Oklahoma 5 26 32 51 14 

Washington 8 24 36 44, 112 

168 
22 Wisconsin 9 19 38 46 112 
13 Louisiana 4 29 29 48 110 
28 Rhode Island 7 a 36 43 107 
= New Hampshire 3 19 39 45 106 
19 South Carolina 7 20 32 47 106 
21 Arizona 7 ov 34 50 105 
22 Delaware 10 Pa 31 39 104 

Virginia 5 20 32 46 103 

109 
28 4 18 31 50 103 
30 Massachusetts 6 18 34 44 102 
ca Idaho 4 10 35 50 99 
27 Minnesota 9 u 27 49 9 

272 Vermont 1 12 39 47 9 
32 Nevada 1 17 3 46 oo 
29 Oregon 6 9 36 47 98 
7 Tennessee 1 19 35 42 97 
42 South Dakota 9 u 29 46 95 
x New Mexico 6 19 23 46 % 
29 Maine 2 i9 29 43 93 
= Connecticut 3 15 29 hb 91 

Iowa 7 10 30 hh 91 

110 Kansas 2 u 28 47 91 
26 Mississippi 0 19 27 45 91 
> Montana 4 12 29 45 90 
22 ; Colorado 6 9 29 bh 88 

j Texas 3 21 a 42 87 

25 } Arkansas 7 12 22 39 80 
—_—_— North Dakota 2 4 22 47 71 
1250 : 
on ie Nebraska 1 4 20 32 57 
1250 cael 

a Totals 320 1021 1635 2287 5263 

~ * Total ratings are given by states for each of four groups of goals listed in Figure I. 

States are arranged in the same order as in Figure Il. 

ieved. 
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PREVALENCE CLASSES 


TABLE C. = RANKINGS OF STATES AND HAWAII ON ACCEPTANCE OF SCHOOL FINANCE GOALS IN FOUR 





19 Least prevalent goals 
total ratings 0-39 


19 Low middle 


19 High middle 


20 ilost prevalent goals 

















total ratings 40-74 total ratings 75-95 total ratings 96-143 
State Score Rank State Score Rank State Score Rank State Score Rank 
1 a 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 2 
-A- -A- al> orm _ 
Hawaii 20 1 Pennsylvania 36 1 Pennsylvania 43 1 Indiana 55 
Alabama 17 2 Florida 34 2 Kentucky 42 2 Illinois 53 
Pennsylvania 16 3 New Jersey i Illinois a New York 53 ! 
New Jersey u 5 Georgia 33 5 Maryland 41 4 California 52 , 
New York 11 5 Ohio 33 5 Ohio 4. 4 North Carolina52 
North Carolina 11 5 Utah 33 5 Georgia 40 é$ Utah 52 
Delaware 10 7 Alabama 32 «7 ~=—s«Utah 40 64 Michigan 51 
Florida 7, 2 Hawaii 31 Indiana 39 Missouri 51 
Indiana 9 10 New York 31 8 New Hampshire 39 9; Oklahoma 51 g 
Michigan 9 10 Maryland 30 New Jersey 39 92 Arizona 50 1 
Minnesota 9 105 West Virginia 30 Vermont 39 Idaho 50 1 
South Dakota 9 105 Indiana 29 123 Alabama 38 12) Pennsylvania 50 11) 
Wisconsin 9 10§ Louisiana 29 125 Wisconsin 38 #125 ~~ Wyoming 50 i! 
-B- -B- -B- -B- 
Georgia 8 153 Oklahoma 26 1% Missouri 37. 15 karyland 49 
Tlinois © 2 Delaware a <b New York 37. «15 Liinnesota 49 
Maryland 8S 35 North Carolina 24 16 West Virginia 37 15 Ohio 49 
Washington Se 2 Washington 2 16 Florida 3606« 19 Alabama 48 
Arizona 7, @ Michigan Ss 2 North Carolina 36 19 Kentucky 48 
Arkansas a 2. California 22 1% Oregon 36 «619 Louisiana 48 
California 7 21 Kentucky 22 193 Rhode Island 36 19 New Jersey 48 
Iowa > Missouri 2 22 Jashington 36 6«=6ig Florida 47 
Rhode Island 7, = Rhode Island 2. 22 California > 2 Kansas 47 235 
South Carolina 7 21 Texas 2.1 22 Idaho 3 @ North Dakota 47 233 
Utah 7T &@ South Carolina 20 2} Tennessee 35 23 Oregon 47 233 
Virginia 20 & South Carolina,7 234 
Vermont 47 233 
<- -C- -C- -C- 
Colorado 6 27 Tllinois 19 «29 Arizona 34 26 Nevada 46 29 
Massachusetts 6 27 Maine 19 2 Massachusetts 34 26 New LMiexico 46 29 
Missouri 6 27 Mississippi 19 29 Nevada 34 26 South Dakota 46 29 
New Kexico 6 27 New Hampshire 19 29 Michigan 33 28 Virginia 46 29 
Oregon 6 27 New Mexico 19 +29 Hawaii -_.* = Wisconsin 46 29 
Kentucky 5 _ Tennessee 19 a Oklahoma 32 30 Georgia 45 334 
Ohio 5 Wisconsin 19 29 South Carolina 32 3 ; Mississippi 45 334 
Oklahoma 5 Massachusetts 18 33; Virginia 32 305 Montana 45 335 
Virginia § 3 Wyoming 18 33, Delaware 31 333 New Hampshire 45 33; 
Idaho & 36 Nevada ar oS iyoming 3L 0 333 
Louisiana 4 3 Connecticut 15 36 Iowa 30 «(35 
Montana 4 36 
West Virginia 4 36 
Wyoming 4 36 
-D- -D- -D- . -D- 
Connecticut 3 40 # Arizona 1 38 Colorado 29 3et Colorado 4b 382 
New Hampshire 3 40 Kansas li 38 Connecticut 29 38 Connecticut 44 38: 
Texas 3 40 Minnesota 14 38 ~= Louisiana 29 38 Iowa Ah 3383 
Kansas 2 43 Arkansas 12 41 Maine 29 38, Massachusetts 44 384 
Maine 2 8 Montana 122 41 Montana 29 38, washington 4h 385 
North Dakota. 3: & Vermont 22 41 = South Dakota 29 383 West Virginia 44 383 
Nebraska ' s South Dakota ll 43 Kansas 28 42 Maine 43 423 
Nevada 1 Idaho 10 Minnesota 27 439 Rhode Island 43 42: 
Tennessee 1 Iowa . 10 Mississippi 27 435 Hawaii 42 45 
Vermont 1 Colorado 9 New Mexico 23 «45 Tennessee 42 45 
Mississippi 0 49 Oregon 9. & Arkansas 22 46} Texas 42 5 
North Dakota 6 48 North Dakota 22 46; Arkansas 39, A 
Nebraska 4 49 Texas 21. 48 Delaware 39 473 
Nebraska 20 49 Nebraska 32 49 
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TABLE D. = CLASSIFIVATION OF STATE SCHOOL FINAN 
RECOMMENDED SC} 
Prevalence l] 
classes I 
O- 40- 75- 96- Seven 
State _39 7h 95. 143 Total groups*]| Stat 
L - a ae 6 , Fae | 
Pennsylvania x Af kk A 1 
Alabama 8: 3 @ A 1 
Indiana ag B's A 1 } 
New Jersey & £2 A SD A 1 
New York A A B A A 1 
Utah B A A A A 1 
Maryland a a. A 1 
Ohio -—.— = 2 A 2 
Florida & 4&4 8 ® A 1 | 
Georgia prow & 8 A 3 
Hawaii A A C OD A 3 
North Carolina A B B A b 1 
Dlinois » @ 2 © A 2 |} 
Kentucky oe . 2 B 2 } 
California ss = ae. _ 
Missouri Cc B B A B 4 | 
West Virginia C A B OD B 3 
Oklahoma s & © A R 3 
Washington = a aa 3 
Wisconsin s we B 3 
i| 
Louisiana Cc AD 5B B 4 || 
Rhode Island B B B OD B 4 
New Hampshire D CC A C B 4 
South Carolina B B C B B 4 


{YSTEMS ON THE BASIS OF ACCEPTANCE OF 


OL FINANCE GOALS 


Prevalence 


classes 
O=- 40— 75=— 96= Seven 

tate 39 _74 95 143 Total groups* 
SS fae SS Se Sa SR ee. See 
Arizona B D C A C 4 
Delaware A B C D . 4 
Virginia C B C D C 4 
Ay oming : € 6 ss C 4 
Massachusetts C C C D C 4 
Idaho Cc D 4 C 5 
Minnesota A D D E C 5 
Vermont DD A B C 5 

| Nevada D C C 6 
Oregon C D B B 5 

| Tennessee D Cc B D C 5 

|| South Dakota & D D C C 6 
New Mexico C C D C D 6 
Maine D oC D OD D 7 
Connecticut D C D D D 7 
Iowa B DC D D 6 
Kansas > 2 B D 5 
Mississippi , = 2 &< D 7 
Montana C D OD C D 7 

| Colorado : ua! US D 7 
Texas DB OD D D 7 
Arkansas a = zz. D 7 
North Dakota Db sD sB D 7 
Nebraska DD OD OD D 7 





* Segregation of the states into 


these seven groups is presented on page i05. 
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O STATE can have a satisfactory program of 

education unless it develops a satisfactory plan 
and program for providing and assuring adequate 
financial support for a comprehensive system of 
education. . . . Furthermore, there are many states 
which cannot provide a program of support which is 
adequate to meet all needs until the Federal Govern- 


ment develops a sound and comprehensive plan for 
providing needed assistance.-—Building a Better Southern 
Region Through Education, Southern States Work-Con- 


ference on School Administrative Problems, 1945, 
p. 367. 


























